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Please mail coupon below 


for complete details about this 


wonderful NEW CART! 


A Grand GIFT Idea 
for anyone with a nice 
home, camp or summer place! 
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Build Things ! 
Mail Coupon NOW for 


FREE 


illustrated circular, full 
details of our 

Try-It-3-Months-At- 
Our-Risk Offer 





Wheelbarrow! 


Plus So Many 


Other Year "Round Uses! 





This wonderful, new TOWN and COUNTRY 
CART holds TWICE as much as an ordinary 
Wheelbarrow! 

It easily carries loads up to 300 pounds! 

The weight balances on the axle — you don’t 
carry it in your hands. Push or pull with ONE 
HAND. Won’t tip over. SO much easier going 
thanks to TWO BIG 20-inch wheels! Rubber tires. 
Ball bearings. Only 30” wide to go through narrow 
doors and gangways 

Built by Vermont “craftsmen to last a lifetime. 
Leave it outdoors aii year long if you wish. Hard 
use won’t hurt it. Tight, welded all-steel construc- 
tion. Loose sand, dirt, etc., won’t spill out the sides. 
Flat bottom keeps pots, pails, bottles, etc., from 
tipping over! 

Please look at just the few sample uses shown 


and think how many, many ways this wonderfully 


handy Cart would save you time and work, and 
increase your enjoyment of your home, garden, 
grounds, sports and hobbies. 

Honestly, when you’ve had this TOWN and 
COUNTRY CART a week you'll wonder how in 
the world you ever did without it! And the ladies 
love it just as much as the men! Makes a grand 
gift for anyone with a nice home, camp or sum- 
mer place. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Use the Cart around 
your place for three months. If you are not de- 
lighted, just send it back for full refund! 
VERMONT-WARE, Box 1811, Hinesburg, Vermont 


Please send FREE illustrated literature, including 
attractive prices and complete details of your Try-It- 
3-Months-At-Our-Risk offer. 


Name 





Address. 
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“...2 loads of wheat; 4 loads of rye; 4 fat oxen; 8 fat pigs: 
12 fat sheep; 2 hogsheads of wine; 4 barrels of 8-florin beer; 
2 barrels of butter; 1,000 Ib. of cheese; a complete bed; 


a suit of clothes and a silver beaker...” 
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TULIP 


That's what one avid tulip fancier paid for his tulip 
during the Tulipomania (tulip madness) which afflicted 
Holland and its neighbors from 1634 to 1637. But 
today—you pay so much less (most tulip bulbs sell 
for under $1.00 a dozen) for these beautiful blossoms 
from Holland. Bulbs from Holland—tulips, daffodils, 
hyacinths, crocuses—are the result of centuries of 
breeding and cultivation. Intensive research is still 
carried on by the Dutch to give the world the finest 
bulbs. And Dutch bulbs are so easy to plant. They 


grow almost anywhere. Just dig a hole. Drop them in 
and walk away until spring. Then come back and pick 
e bloom. Give it to your husband, wife, on, 
mother or lover—and hope for the best. Your > A 
garden supplier carries so many different = (-y g 
colors and varieties of bulbs from Holland. %,7¢* 
One thing is certain: when it says “Holland 
Bulbs” you buy the best. 
ASSOCIATED BULB GROWERS OF HOLLAND 
29 Broadway, New York 6, New York 
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FOR THE BIRDS 


ompiete with envelopes Nothing warms a bird lover's heart like a new feeder. 
ota rs em “s Walpole offers three. Glass House: Seed is poured 
50 for shopping y : 
100 for $5.95 | ees y through a hole in the roof of this pc pular diner. The 
: glass walls tell you when to replenish. $4.95 ppd. 
Chalet Style: Birds can’t resist this inviting chalet with 
F its neat little suet rack and seed tray at the base. $3.75 
This year send Holiday Greetings Uy ppd. Moose Hill Log: A bark-on cedar log with 12 
the warm, personal way. Bring jo > > or: > > 
to of) your friends, aati pe ‘oe g holes for peanut butter and suet. Just the thing for Moose 
shot, negative or print (S0¢ extra Yj Chickadees, Nuthatches, the smaller birds. $1.00 ppd. Hill 
if negative is not supplied) and L 
G9 Png og 


CARDS. oo Canes’ tative — oo Write—Walpole Woodworkers, Inc., a 
expires Dec. 6th. 767 East St., Walpole, Mass. Glass House 





eee 10 tor$ 275 | LIGHTED 3-TRAY PLANT CART 

AURMEMUR@ «625 for $5.35 . ape 
shipping included , 7 = Black and aluminum, with 3 trays and 2 light 
Send color neg. of slide (Returned unharmed we} fixtures, only $ Use with or without lights. 
Send for FREE MAILER YY 07 ge aa a eee ee 5 2 
rey 4 20-watt tubes instantly replaces middle tray. Top 
Crome TWAS ‘CARDS Be os Boe is tray light for | tube has bright aluminum legs. 
ne P Three 12” x 30” trays hold 60 plants. No-drip 
rolled edges catch water. Rolls on wheels. Durable 
baked enamel Ebony black contrasts beautifully 


It's Time To Apply . what, with the aluminum. Plant Stand without lights 
/ vu 


$12.95, light fixtures $11.95 each, complete cart 


£ : 
| AP with 2 light fixtures $35.95, postpaid. Catalog 20¢ 
stamps or coin (free with order.) 


Best Grade—Close Weave a” House Plant Corner, Box 832, Oxford, Maryland. 


Heavy 1|0-oz. Notural Calcutta Burlap bolts of ap- 


proximately 100 yards each. Strong and durable. STICK-ON BIRD FEEDER $2.00 


Width Price per yard 
36 in ° : 48 
45 in Attract birds to your window with this color- 
$4 in a Hp ful plastic feeder. Measures 642 x 6% x 4. 
BPE perpen Four sturdy suction cups firmly stick feeder to 








a - odes | window. Also designed for hanging. Feeder 
« 4¢ per yord to above prices. < Sc S 

has red roof, green base. Attractively boxed. 
Gift wrapped with Christmas card enclosed if 


FALL BULB CATALOG requested. Ideal gift for children, Mom, Grand- 
Srilitime to plant many bulbs ma, shut-ins and apartment dwellers. Only $2.00 ppd. SIMONE SAVAGE, 


Specicl Bulb catolog of Tulips, Narcissus, Peonies, “ : 
South Berwick, Maine. 


Iris, Poppies, etc, 20 pages in full color, Sent on 
CRYSTALITE INDOOR GREENHOUSE 


Ideal humidity and automatic “Sunshine” bring 
seedlings to bloom in 40% less time. Beautiful 
attraction in any room. Real fun hobby. Chosen 
for feature by “Good Housekeeping”, “Chang- 
ing Times”, Woman’s Day. Translucent Vinyl 
top on aluminum frame. Wicks give 7 day 
44} watering. Pays for itself in 3 months. Complete 
. as pictured—$14.95, Fluorescent (fits inside 

TREE-LANDSCAPE WORK 3 cmeuaientean) single tube-$8.95, double-$12.95. 
PRUNING-PLANTING-SPRAYING . Automatic Timer for light-$9.95. Postpaid— 
BIG TREE MOVING, LANDSCAPE DESIGN —< add 10% W. of Denver. Ideal Xmas gift. Order 
J safely ‘til Dec. 18. Free Literature. Growers 

WHITE & FRANKE, wnC. ame Supply Co., Dept. 1132F, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

AS 7-4204 rookline, . 


Minimum order — 10 yords 


sd your order now for early shipment 


request. 


The Mouse Famous for dawn Grass Sead 
92 CHAMBERS ST... NEW YORK ZN. ¥ 


Telephones: BArclay 7-6138"and 7-7829 
“Horticultural Specialists Since 1905" 
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SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? : eal AARS and Gold Medal Winner 


: ' ; Plant this prize-winning floribunda 
NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and cess- | for masses of red-tipped buds and 
pool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks up solids . golden orange blooms which appear 
and grease—prevents overflow, back-up, odors. again and again in a riot of breath- 
Regular use saves costly pumping or digging. Simply taking —_ a — easy 
: . to grow, beautiful in border planting. 
mix dry powder in water, flush down toilet. Non- . = er S ’ : 

; : Send today! $2.50 each, 3 for $6.60 
poisonous, non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate 


* 


septic tank, cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) ” , i NEW P&D ROSE GUIDE 


only $2.95 postpaid. Northel Distributors, HO-11, See Golden Slippers, new 
. “ ; prize-winners, gorgeous P&D 


P.O. Box 1103, Minneapolis 40, Minn. roses in high-fidelity color 
. r . descriptions of 100 


others. Illustrated planting, 


DELIGHTFUL HOLLOW-LOG FEEDER > eae landscaping, arrangement 


ideas—a true rose guide. 


will give you endless pleasure as you watch *% Only 50¢ (Refunded on $5 
. : f order). Send your 50¢ today! 


the birds flock to it. A genuine hollowed-out 


log with copper ridge and hanging ring, fe Pn Dering 


filled with a high-energy seed and suet mix- ROSE GROWERS 
ture loved by chickadees, woodpeckers, etc. 
' tt y _ SCAPPOOSE 511, OREGON 
Feeder $3.00; two for $5.50. Refills $1.00 ——— 


each, three for $2.75. All postage paid. Send 
for free catalog, “Gifts for Wild Birds and 
Bird Lovers.” BLAIR’S, Dept. H-1]1, 25 
De Russey Lane, Cornwall, New York. 


LIFETIME GIFTS 
Two precision tools for those who want the 
finest. By WILKINSON SWORD LTD- 
Britain’s best! Left, POCKET PRUNER 
weighs only 4 ozs., yet does all except heavi- 
est cutting. Only $3.75, boxed, Ppd. Right, 
the SWORD PRUNER, light but strong, p 
the sword-steel blades will do the heaviest 4 ; 
garden work with the cleanest cut. Rust- ; FLUORESCENT STANDS 
proofed, they will not pinch or bruise. 
$7.75. boxed, Ppd. Bring lasting joy to ENJOY beautiful blooms year ‘round—African 
your gardening friends by giving Wilkinson Violets an mony othet ables favorites. Uses 
cs upper window light, with fluorescents optional. 
Sword- the world’s finest tools Connois- Sicceaals cold =~ accuy ‘tumeas apieait iaaaen 
seur Garden & Home Co., Dept. H, 2815 light green plastic trays (2 ft. x 1 ft.) set in grey 
Alaskan Way, Seattle 1, Wash. enameled stand. 8-TRAY MODEL — (55 x 24 x 
y 14” $34.95. 4-TRAY MODEL — (55x 24x 14”) 
. IT a 4 T Ys ee $21.95. 2-TRAY (30 x 24 x 14’) — $10.95. 
FLIGHT DECK—Unusual Gift! bi ka DOUBLE-TUBE FLUORESCENTS — (1 fits 
All the birds in the neighborhood can’t resist the over each tray level) — $12.95 ea. w/ tubes. 
: Y Order | to 4. Wonderful Xmas Gift. Postpaid — 
pool, playground and excellent cuisine on this | 10% west of Omaha. Order safely until Dec. 18. 
Flight Deck! Clip to your window sill and observe | GROWERS SUPPLY CO., (Mfr's of PermaNest 
birds at close range. Weather proof duralon, 
green, white trim, feeding stick, 4 seed wells, 
water pool, 17” x 15”. Gift packed with card. 
Send for FREE Xmas Catalog featuring over 100 | | NEW JAPANESE IRIS, DAYLILIES, 
items for the Bird Watcher and Student. $6.95 | POPPIES, LILIES 


_ | All ilustsated in natural colors in. our 
ppd. 3 for $19.75. Money back guarantee. Dun- | | Catalogs. SEND 50¢ NOW FOR YOUR copy. 


craft, Dept. H-11, Dunn Bldg., Penacook, New Waltr, Mare Gardens 


Hampshire. 
P Box 38-H-11, Boring, Oregon 


Space-Saver 


Plant Trays) Dept 1132F, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


QOOOQOOOOOOOOQOQOOQOQOQOQOOO OOOO 


| Free Literature 
| 
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NOVEMBER... 


“DOWN 
NDER”™ 


Cicety WYLIE 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


Lush green turf, fluffy hydrangea flower 
heads and a full-foliaged scarlet oak char- 


acterize November in New Zealand 


Here is a more familiar November scene 
in many parts of the United States 


\T ONE TIME, when distances seemed 
greater, little imagination neces- 
sary to visualize season extremes be- 
tween the two hemispheres. The United 
States was in the grip of winter, while 
we New Zealanders were sweltering in 
80° heat. But with only a few days air 
travel drawing the two countries closer, 
it seems strange to be planting our gar- 
dens, while you are harvesting yours. 


was 


Though New Zealand is but a spot 
on the map, it is a rich land blessed 
with a temperate climate, little snow 
and good, but not excessive rainfall. 
We like to think it a worker's paradise, 
and indeed, anyone who will, can own 
his own home and garden. And we are 
keen gardeners, particularly in this 
“Garden City” of Christchurch with 
its tree and Hlower-lined streets, spread- 
ing parks and little squares, extensive 
botanic gardens, garden circles, flower 
and agricultural shows, garden clubs 
and competitions for the best kept 
Streets. 

This month, as you rake up fallen 
leaves for the bonfire or compost heap, 
we are transplanting zinnias, salvia and 
asters for late summer. While you fill 
your barns and sheds with golden pump- 
kins, melons and the last of the toma- 
toes, we are picking roses. Dahlias and 
chrysanthemums are in and there is a 
succession of gladiolus. Now we are 
tying up climbers, removing dead flow- 
ers from the annuals and enjoving the 
routine tasks that summer brings. 

While you are searching for your 
first Iris stylosa, gathering walnuts and 
harvesting the late apples and pears, 
we are appreciating fresh green salads 
of lettuce, spring onions, chives and 
radishes. 
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Already we've had our first rhubarb 
pie, a good supply of asparagus and 
several pickings of strawberries. Rasp 
berries are swelling, and gooseberries, 
black currants and loganberries will be 
ripe for Christmas. Carrots, red beets, 
spring cabbage and chard are now com- 


mon fare. As the month advances the 


vegetable garden flourishes with rows 
of parsnips, kohlrabi, onions, spinach, 


1S the Zayes 


lettuce, peas, beans and all the rest. 
French beans are flowering already, 
having started their tender life under 
cloches (bell jars). By giving them this 
early protection, they fill the gap before 
the Scarlet Runners are formed. 

Of all the months in the garden, we 
love November best. It is the season of 
growth, when miracles happen over- 
night. For our enjoyment we measure 
the growth of beans, clematis and other 
climbers against a daily mark on the 
fence. Was it only last week we planted 
corn? Already it is tracing the dark 
earth with tender green. 

Forgotten perennials develop from 
inonymous green tips into recognizable 
leaves and buds almost before our eyes. 
Annuals burst into bloom, while our 
backs are turned 
garden 
view 


From now on plans have 
Christmas dinner in With the 
podding of the first green peas, to the 
flowering of the early potatoes, we al- 
most brood over them for it is not a 
traditional New Zealand Christmas 
without them. Their welfare is the 
usual topic of conversation between 
gardeners at this time. 

The first week in November gives us 
roses, Etoile de Holland and Cecile 
Brunner being the earliest always. The 
others follow quickly. Regal lilies are 
flaunting their graceful buds which ev- 
ery year we doubt will open in time for 
Christmas. Yet no matter what the 
weather, they never disappoint us. Like 
the peas and potatoes, they are part of 
the Christmas scene. 

November is the gayest month for 
flowers—marigolds, gazanias, violas, 
poppies, stocks, clematis, delphiniums, 
larkspurs, gypsophila, aquiligeas and 
border and perpetual carnations. With 
frosts now well behind us, we sow por- 
tulaca and morning-glories. In the vege- 
table garden, we plant tomatoes, mel- 
ons, cucumbers and pumpkins. Most of 
us grow a few early tomatoes under 
cloches, which can now be removed. 

With the first flush of blossom over, 
now comes the beauty of late apple and 
pear and the last of the ornamentals. 
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Here, pears still flourish on century-old 
trees while in other regions apples 
are grown by the millions—mostly for 
export. 

In the milder North, citrus fruits 
ripen for commercial use, while home 
gardeners grow their own Chinese 
gooseberries, passion-fruit (2-3” pur- 
ple fruits of Passiflora edulis), tree 
tomatoes, feijoas and figs. And every- 


pleasant chore of watering the garden 
begins. To combat dryness we mulch 
our lilies, azaleas, daphne and other 
moisture-loving plants with rotted 
straw, sawdust and compost. 

November evenings are the loveliest 
of all “down under.” Twilight lingers 
long here in the south, and while we 
putter about, the last thrush sings from 
the walnut tree. In the distance, a lawn- 


month of FLOWE 


where we grow trees—old English trees 
and many natives. 

Lest you think these are Elysian 
fields, let-me hasten to add that we have 
our worries too. White butterflies have 
made their unwelcome appearance. 
Greenfly is ever with us, and we are 
trying to combat the carrot fly with lay- 
ers of sawdust between the rows. 

As this is usually a dry month, the 


mower purrs as a neighbor tries to 
beat the darkness. 

In your country, you will be enjoy- 
ing the comfort of long winter evenings, 
with the latest gardening book, maga- 
zine or seed catalog making plans for 
next season’s garden. But who knows? 
Before long it might be possible to air- 
mail a bouquet to friends in the United 
States to brighten a winter’s day. 


Driving down a sunny street in Christchurch the verdant beauty of November 
sets in delightful equipoise with the impending rigors of our northern winter 


Winter’s white majesty clothes 
much of our land in regal trap- 
pings—but beneath lies the 
restless beauty of spring 


Enric M. Sanronp 
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WHICH CAME FIRST? 


MABEI 


THE PRONUBA MOTH 


Kh 
_ 
\~ all 


OR THE YUCCA 


E. SHEPHERD 


Georce H. Princ, Superintendent 
Missouri Botanical Garden 


Pronuba moth on yucca blossom 


WHICHEVER CAME FIRST the plant or 
the Pronuba (miller moth) the other 
must not have been far behind because 
each depends on the other for its exist 
Dr. George 
and Mis- 
ma: e F 


ence according to Botanist 
1809-1884 
Entomologist 


Engelmann 
sourl State 
tiley. 

Che Spanish bayonet, as yucca is 
commonly called, grows in Europe but 
rarely bears fruit, our west 
ern plains it produces fruits and seeds 
in abundance. Both doctors studied the 
plant at night when the yucca was at 
its showy best. They discovered that a 
certain insect visits the plant nightly, 
a moth different from any other which 
deposits its eggs deep into the heart of 


the flower. 


while on 


Yucca smalliana 


The white, bell-shaped flower does 
not produce nectar but when open, 
gives off a fragrance. Since the blossom 
is fully opened at night and is quite 
fragrant, it attracts the Pronuba. It is 
interesting to observe this remarkable 


St. Louis, Missouri 


moth flying from flower to flower, work- 
ing diligently at its specialized job. 
[his symbiotic action has its begin- 
ning during the day the moth 
rests in the partially opened blossom. It 
rests lengthwise along one of the sta- 


when 


mens, its white wings folded together 
over its back, blending perfectly with 
the white-walled blossom chamber. As 
dusk advances and the flowers begin to 
open and give off their fragrance, the 
moth becomes active. It will climb one 
of the stamens and with its specially 
constructed mouth parts, scrape all the 
poilen from the anther and roll it into a 
small pellet. This is carried to a second 
stamen and the pollen from it is added 
tke process is repeated 
until a small 


to the pellet 
from stamen to 
ball is formed. 

Leaving the stamen, the moth goes to 
the pistil, which it explores carefully. 
When satisfied with the locality it turns 
about and faces the stigma, or upper 
end of the pistil, and then slowly backs 
down between two stamens, feeling the 
with the 


stamen 


surface of the ovary carefully 
tip of its abdomen. When a suitable lo- 
cation is found, usually just below the 
middle of the pistil, it stops the body 
movements and begins to drill with its 
ovipositor, or egg-depositing device. 
This tool is long, sharp-pointed and es- 
pecially adapted for drilling a small, 
deep hole into the heart of the pistil, 
a single long, thread-like, trans- 


is deposited. This accom- 


where 
parent egg 
plished, the moth removes the oviposi- 
tor and proceeds up the pistil until its 
head reaches the stigma. 

The stigma of the yucca is a triangu- 
lar well or tube formed by the union 
of the three upright horn-shaped ex- 
tensions of the ovary. Securing a firm 
foothold on these extensions, the moth 
shaves off particles of the pollen pellet 
and with its tongue places them in the 
opening in the top of the style, forcing 


them down. This done, it backs down 
the pistil and deposits another egg at a 
different point, and returning to the 
stigma inserts another polien deposit. 
This may be repeated until the cavity is 
entirely filled. 

Frequently the moth will go to an- 
other blossom and repeat the interesting 
performance. Each flower is receptive 
to fertilization only for a brief period of 
time, since after the first evening the 
horn-like extensions close over the stig- 
matic chamber and thus preclude fur- 
ther pollination. 

The yucca flower is unable to pol- 
linate itself, neither can the wind blow 
pollen from one plant to another be- 
cause of the peculiar way it is stored. 
Consequently, the egg deposits from 
the Pronuba are the fertilizing agents. 


G. H. Prine 
Yucca seed pods in early ripening stage 
The phenomenal aspect of this ex- 
change is the timing element. When 
the moth larva has reached maturity it 
bores its way out of the flower and into 
the ground where it overwinters. There 
it remains larva until the yucca 
blooms again in June. By then it has 
become of age and leaves its cocoon in 
the ground to become a tiny white moth 
which will spend much of its lifetime 
calling on yucca plants. 
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TRY AIR-LAYERING YOUR CHENILLE PLANT 


- . » your friends would like one too 


Guapys REeEep Rosinson 
Troy, New York 


AN INTERESTING plant worth cultivat- 
ing for both bloom and foliage is Aca- 
lypha hispida, commonly known as the 
chenille plant. It grows wild in the 
Fiji» Islands and Polynesia. Acalypha 
godseffiana, a dense shrub with a 
greenish flower spike, is grown mostly 
for its cream and green leaves and an- 
other variety called copper leaf, or A. 
wilkesiana, is grown for its brownish 
foliage. The flower spikes of copper 
leaf are much thinner and shorter than 
hispida. The variety Alba has creamy 
white flowers. 

In its native habitat acalypha grows 
to be a large shrub. It will reach con- 
siderable size in a pot or tub outside 
during the summer and in the green- 
house or conservatory during the win- 
ter. It may be kept small enough for the 
house or greenhouse by pruning the 
roots or top. It is so easily propagated 
that I start a new plant each fall. The 
newly propagated plants grow 2-3’ high 
in one season. 

Acalypha with its 10-12” blossoms 
of rich red chenille needs full sun dur- 
ing fall and winter months but wilts 
rapidly unless the humidity is high. To 
keep the plant in good condition I find 
it necessary to spray it every other day. 
Care must be taken to keep moisture 


1. Sphagnum moss soaked in vitamin 
B, is packed over notched cut and 
bound with polyethylene and masking 
tape 


2. Rootlets formed around notched 


area (above packing) 


3. New plant placed in potting soil— 
polyethylene wrapping provides warm 
moist conditions until plant is well 


established 
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from lodging around the flower spikes. 
Such a condition will encourage damp- 
ing off. The chenille plant is subject to 
red spider but it can be checked by 
the sprayings. 

In the deep South acalypha is con- 
sidered a permanent outdoor plant 
while in the North it must be taken in- 
side because it can’t stand tempera- 
tures below 55°. 

The best potting compost for this 
plant is three parts loam and one part 
decomposed cow manure. If the loam 
is heavy, sharp sand or sponge rock 
may be added to give the necessary soil 
aeration. In the winter a good fertilizer 
should be applied every two to three 
weeks. I like to use cow manure tea— 
a liquid fertilizer made by adding water 
to the manure. 

I’ve tried various methods of propa- 
gating and find the pot air-layering 
method with oats the most successful. 
With this method there is almost no 
shock to the young cutting, no loss of 
leaves and no retarded growth. Jn air- 
layering or Chinese layering, the roots 
of the new plant are produced on a 
shoot of the mother plant. This makes 
it possible to produce another plant of 
the size desired. Air-layering may be 
done any time but the roots come best in 
the spring. This method has proved 
successful with specimens that have Jost 
their leaves and become leggy. 


AvTHROR 
Paoros 


It is a clean, simple operation. In 
April, I cut a notch in a stem extending 
about one-third of the way through the 
shoot where root formation is desired. 
In this notched area I put four or five 
healthy oats. Over these oats and about 
the wound I pack a large handful of 
sphagnum moss that has been soaked 
in a vitamin B, solution. The moss is 
held in place by a sheet of polyethylene 
wound around the stem and sealed top 
and bottom with strips of masking tape 
so air can’t penetrate and dry out the 
moss. Plant ties, raffia or string can be 
used more conveniently than tape, es- 
pecially outside in the summer. 

I like to use oats with the moss be- 
cause they swell considerably before 
sprouting and can absorb a great deal of 
moisture, thus preventing stem rot. 
Oats rate high in vitamin B,, a vita- 
min important in propagating plants 
as a stimulant to the cells. 

I moved the plant out to a flower bed 
about June 21. The pot was sunk into 
the ground and the plant watered along 
with the rest of the garden. During this 
period rootlets formed around the 
notched area. I believe the temperature 
change, especially the cooler evenings 
outdoors, has some influence on the 
propagating. It takes about ten weeks 
before the plant has layered sufficiently 
for separation and potting. 


4. Air-layered plant in bloom 


At this stage the new plant is cut off, 
without disturbing the moss surround- 
ing the roots, and put into a potting 
soil consisting of loam, manure and 
sponge rock. Merely pinch the oat 
blades off. A wrapping of polyethylene 
is placed over the entire plant, giving it 
a warm moist atmosphere until it is re- 
established. The climatic conditions of 
the greenhouse or house will determine 
the length of treatment and care. The 
plant needs light and will tolerate some 
filtered sunlight providing the humid- 
ity is high. 

I do not recommend pinching out 
the top of the plant. It is there the blos- 
soms form and pinching back often dis- 
torts the flowers. :: 





U nroll the 


Immediate Beauty of a 


SOD LAWN 


O: all the improved meth- 
ods in home landscaping, one 
of the greatest steps forward 
has been the availability of 
different varieties of sod to 
cover bare soil. In the days 
when most sod came from pas- 
tures and meadows, a lawn 
started from sod was frequent- 
ly of low quality. Today, how- 
ever, a huge sod industry has 








been developed to cope with 
the rapid increase in new BEFORE—Front yard of a new suburban home before the soil has been prepared for sod. 
homes. Any new or established 

home owner may now enjoy AFTER—The appearance of the home has undergone a startling trans- 
the beauty of an immediate formation within a matter of hours. The sod grass will start to grow al- 
lawn by just purchasing a stock most immediately and with proper care will last indefinitely 

of good sod. He merely gets 
millions of small grass plants 
that have been skillfully grown 
by an expert. He buys a living, 


wall-to-wall carpet of green. 
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Whether it be Kentucky, Merion, Newport or Delta 
Bluegrass; or Red, Chewings or Pennlawn Fescue; 


or Colonial or Creeping Bentgrass, special ma- tangular slices. 


chinery sows the seed and insures it is properly 


spaced to assure healthy growth. 


Much of the sod is rolled by 
hand and readied for loading. 


Sod rolls are stacked on flats and moved 
by tractor fork lifts to an assembly point. 


Conveyor systems load the sod 
on trailor trucks for shipment 


Landscapers who lay large quantities 
of sod use elaborate machinery to 
level, rake and fertilize the soil in 
one operation. The sod is then fitted 
into place and packed by rolling and 
watering. 
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Special sod cutting machine cuts the turf one-half 
to three-quarters inches thick making uniform rec- 


Rolls of good sod are uniform in size and 
thickness, light in weight and cut thin so 
roots will rapidly penetrate into the soil af 


the new location. 


AUTHOR 
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THE GARDEN... 
Man's Oldest Cultural Heritage 


Henry Bartey STEvENS*® 
Durham, N. H. 


a NCE is accumulating that the 
garden was the age-old training center in 
which the arts and sciences first blos- 
somed. In a the evidence con- 
firms what Webster long ago suggested 

culture started with cu!tivation of 
the soil. The very word reflects garden 
history. Horticulture and agricuiture 
are obvious derivations. 

But culture came to signify improve- 
ment of seed stock, the transformation 
of a wild seedling through selection and 
careful breeding. Today this symbol of 
the garden has passed over to the human 
realm—the refined person has culture, 
he has become cultivated. 

Or take another form of the root 
“cult.” Today, religion and medicine 
may have forgotten their origin, but the 


sense 


the soil didn’t start until Neolithic 
times—only about 8,000 years ago, too 
late to have had profound significance. 
Oakes Ames, professor of 
botany at Harvard, scored a_ break- 
through in his Economic Annuals and 
Human Cultures (1939) bv showing 
that our principal food plants must have 
far greater antiquity. Their structure is 
complex. Their wild prototypes are often 
so far in the past as to be untraceable. 
Seeds in tombs dating from the dawn of 
recorded history had already completed 
their evolution. They must have pro- 
gressed from a very ancient past. 


research 


So advanced were the arts of garden- 
ing in Egypt that by 2600 B.C. high 
officials could boast of landscaping com- 
parable to that of today. Inscribed on 


nearby and a path leading through 
arched arbors to the main residence. 
The area was surrounded by flower beds 
and shady avenues of sycamore figs 
alternated with palms. The garden, 
separated by walls into eight distinct 
sections, included four ponds with lotus 
lilies swaying and ducks swimming 
about. It showed rhythm and = sym- 
metry, a happy combination of elegance 
and utility in communion with Nature. 

It is a mistake to think the plow was 
necessary for cultivation. Primitive gar- 
deners are known to have used digging 
sticks, hoes and mattocks. A man with a 
hand axe can plant an acre of orchard 
in sod in a few hours. And paleontolo- 
gists report that the hand axe is prob 
ably 500,000 years old. 


Relief of Tuthmosis III ( about 1450 B.C.) from the Temple of Karnak at Thebes, Egypt—animals, birds 


and plants were brought from Syria to Egypt by the king and placed in a formal zoological garden 


: 
% 
x 
nm 
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word cult still points back to it. The 
folklore of many lands indicates that 
the ancient garden was a sacred place. 
The Garden of Eden contained inany 
trees that were pleasant to look at and 
which produced edible fruits. Herb 
gardens were often dedicated to Artemis 
or some other god of Nature. 

Until recently this relationship was 
confused by the idea that cultivation of 


and 
is a 


the tomb of Methen, a governor 
high priest of the Third Dynasty, 
description.of his villa which was en- 
closed in a 2¥2-acre walled area of 
grape arbors, palms, figs and acacias 
with a formal garden. 

A later tomb in the reign of Amen- 
hotep III (1400 B.C.» gives a detailed 
plan of a similar garden. It had a gate- 
way at the right with a porter’s lodge 


Museum Or Five Arts, Boston 


As soon as this great age of the gar- 
den is realized, its claim to be the ma- 
trix of all culture becomes clear. The 
most promising wild plants had to be 
propagated. Seeds had to be selected 
and saved for planting. The proper time 
for each garden operation, the handling 
of the soil, the suppression of weeds, 
the protection against wild animals, in- 

see page 575 


*Author of the book, The Recovery of Culture (Harper, 1949) 
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BULBS FOR COLOR NEXT SPRING 


Or At fall garden chores the one | 
like least is planting spring bulbs. I buy 
them as soon as they are on the market, 
but for weeks the tidy labeled envelopes 
repose in the shed before I can muster 
the courage to plant them. Since mov- 
ing to a woodland lot a few years ago, 
I have to wrestle with roots and stones 
which makes the process more arduous. 

There is also the psychological com- 
ponent. When you plant trees, shrubs, 
perennials and annuals, there is im- 
mediately something to show for your 
labor. But with bulbs there is nothing 
to see until the winter snows give way 
to spring sunshine. 

Yet the more 
effort 
winter 


eventual recompense 
than makes up for the initial 
when the first snowdrop or 
aconite appears. And, it is comforting to 
know that bulbs are relatively pest-free. 
Snowdrops and the later-flowering 
giant snowflakes are one of the first 
heralds of spring, blending ideally with 
woods, shrubs and rocks. If picked in 
bud they blossom in the house, thereby 
prolonging the blooming period. A 
clump, once established, maintains it- 
miraculously and_ be- 


self, increases 


FALL PLANTING GUIDE FOR SPRING- 
26° FLOWERING BULBS—(L to R) Cro 
CUS, GRAPE HYACINTH, HYACINTH; 
DAF FODILS—SMALL-CUP, LARGE 
‘ CuP, TRUMPET; TULIPS—CLUSIANA 
.ASYSTEMON, FOSTERIANA, TRI 
umpenr, Parrot, Darwin 


ANN 
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Dace Warren, Boston, Mass. 


comes more effective with the 
Winter aconite is less satisfactory al- 
though equally appealing. Instead of 
increasing, it has a tendency to run out 
and eventually disappear. Connoisseurs 
assure me that it is simply not “happy.” 


years. 


Crocus I catalog as “homebodies.” 


They never seem at home fighting their 
way along woodland paths so I put 
them near the house which provides 
protection and assures earlier bloom. 
The lavender autumn crocus (Colchi- 
cum, from which the standard gout 
remedy is derived) are in a class by 
themselves. They can be used as an ef- 
fective indoor floral decoration to con- 
trast with the seasonal chrysanthemum. 
They provide no leaves of their own, 
except in spring, but blend nicely with 
cuttings of myrtle or ivy. A bulb with 
only sunshine for comfort will even 
blossom on the window sill before plant- 
ing outside. 

For extra-early bloom, I use pale blue 
Anemone blanda, in the rock garden or 
tucked along either side of stone paths. 
Next come spruce and sprightly grape 
hyacinths, whose clumps increase with- 
out relifting, and the reliable chiono- 











doxa and scilla which produce bulblets 
and seed themselves. The taller, later- 
blooming scillas which run rampant in 
the English woods and meadows are 
known as English bluebells. Although 
pink varieties have been developed, blue 
or white blends more naturally in the 
woods with the first colors of spring. 


Hyacinths are not suited for a wild 
place where natural and informal ef- 
fects are in order. They are excellent 
for formal beds and as house plants, 
but in spite of their ruggedness, early 
bloom and fragrance, they always seem 
introduced by the hand of man. An ex- 
ception is the smaller, white, Roman 
hyacinth which, unlike the common 
variety, has several flower stalks to each 
bulb and is ideal for cutting. It has not 
yet achieved its deserved popularity. 

Star of Bethlehem also has a distinc- 
tive charm. In contrast to the common 
iris, there are bulbous varieties— 
Dutch, Spanish ‘and English—which 
have attractive, graceful blooms and are 
effective in the early spring garden. 
They should be treated as bulbs and 
planted in the fall. ‘ 


Fritillarias are eminently suitable for 
the spring woods as are the dwarf tu- 
lips, kaufmanniana and clusiana. The 
more graceful Darwins I have used with 
timidity, selecting the colors with cau- 
tion, determining carefully where the 
clumps shall be and avoiding straight- 
line planting. Lily-flowered tulips are in 
a different class; with their pointed 
petals they look more like lilies than 
tulips. Rabbits also seem to prefer them. 


With daffodils, jonquils and narcis- 
sus, plant lavishly from the new minia- 
tures to the giant, yellow King Alfred. 
They almost cry aloud to be transferred 
to the house where they can be grouped 
in vases by themselves or combined 
with other flowering shrubs. In the 
South this imaginative handling has 
developed into a fine floral art. 


The best way to select daffodils or 
jonquils is at a spring flower show with 
pad and pencil in hand and plenty of 
time to browse. The next best thing is 
to study the commercial offerings and 
displays, or riffle through a collection of 
garden magazines. These bulb varieties 
are infinite, as are the shapes, blossoms 
and color combinations. They survive 
and multiply readily. 


If clumps become too thick after 
three or four years, lift and divide. Daf- 
fodils are ideal for bordering woodland 
paths or for massing under trees; 
blooming before the leaves appear, they 
get plenty of sunlight. Attracting the 
eye from a distance, even when look- 
ing out of the windéws during spring 
showers, they bring the woods closer 
to the house. :: 
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\ Y NTE M | ( \ A New Dimension in Insect Control 


Dr. Dare M. Norris Jr., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


WHEN A CHEMICAL Cinsecticide) can 
be applied to one portion of a plant 
(root), absorbed and transported to 
other parts of the plant Cleaves), this 
material is commonly termed a systemic 
chemical—that is, it moves readily 
through the vascular tissue of the plant. 
For many centuries—at least since 
\.D. 1200—people have been in- 
trigued by the possibilities of systemic 
chemical treatment for plant maladies. 

Recent systemic insecticidal studies 
stem from 1936. The really significant 
developments in systemics have come 
since the late 1940’s and largely in- 
volve chemicals known as _ organo- 
phosphates. Some of the more common 
commercially available systemics are 
Systox (demeton), meta-Systox, Phos- 
drin, Di-Syston, Thimet (phorate) and 
dimethoate. 

One of the most promising areas of 
systemic insect control involves orna- 
mental trees. Present tree insect control 
methods using conventional sprays usu- 
ally require costly spray equipment, pro- 
fessional personnel to make spray ap- 
plications and careful timing of sprays 
to coincide with external insect attack 
since control of insects once in tree tis- 
sues is generally impossible. Repeated 
spraying during a given growing season 
is necessary as is careful precaution to 
avoid mortality in animals. These and 
still other aspects of conventional sprays 
have created increasing public dislike 
and some outright opposition to such 
insecticidal measures. 

Systemics do not remove all the fore- 
mentioned complications of conven- 
tional sprays, and many aspects of their 
present and potential use still require 
careful study. However, many ad- 
vantages of systemics exist as follows: 
1) expensive application equipment is 
not required, 2.) home owners and non- 
professionals can make safe applica- 
tions, 3) insecticide can be confined to 
the tree via trunk banding, injection or 
implantation, 4) certain systemics have 
given extended periods of protection 
(up to 2-3 years from one trunk-in- 
jection treatment), 5) insects feeding 
within various portions of trees can be 
efficiently controlled where bark and 
leaf-surface applications of conventional 
insecticides are non-effective, 6) the 
relatively long periods of protection ob- 
tainable against even foliage feeders 
reduce the required number of treat- 
ments and 7) the breakdown of sys- 
temics in trees before leaf fall can con- 
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fine the poison within the tree and only 
animals feeding directly on the tree are 
exposed to the insecticide. 

Systemics can be sprayed on the tree 
like ordinary insecticides, but the in- 
secticide usually deteriorates quite rap- 
idly. A common method of application 
is in a soil drench as a water emulsion 
or solution. The root system of the tree 
absorbs the chemical and it results in 
systemic action in the tree. The sys- 
temic can also be applied as dry 
granules mixed into the soil under the 
tree or simply sprinkled on the turf 
surface. Subsequent sprinkling of the 
soil or turf with water will usually ac- 
celerate and improve absorption. 

Other application methods are paint- 
ing bands of insecticide on the trunk 
bark or injecting the technical sys- 
temic into holes in the tree trunk. The 
methods of trunk injection and im- 
plantation are most efficient, but are 
largely limited to experimental use. 
Further study is necessary before they 
can be widely recommended. 

The best all-round commercially 
available systemic is Systox. It is trans- 
ported quite efficiently throughout the 
tree and is deposited in bark, sapwood 
and leaf tissue. Thimet, Di-Syston and 
dimethoate are highly effective in leaf 


An infested tree is sometimes treated 


tissues (especially deciduous trees) but 
have limited effect in sapwood and 
bark tissues. Thus, wood and _bark- 
feeding insects (borers and grubs) are 
best controlled by Systox. It is also best 
for webworms, loopers, skeletonizers, 
tent caterpillars and sawflies. Thimet 
and Systox are highly effective against 
most aphids, leafhoppers, mealy-bugs, 
scales, mites, leafminers, thrips, gall 
midges and psyllids. Dimethoate has 
been effective against shoot and tip 
moths. 


Dutch elm disease, our most serious 
shade tree disease, has been effectively 
curbed under experimental conditions 
through systemic control of elm bark 
beetle feeding—the beetles spread the 
disease fungus. This control approach 
may be commercially available in the 
next few years. Certain groups of sys- 
temics seem to move downward effec- 
tively in trees and may offer practical 
control of insects feeding on roots. An- 
other group of experimental systemics 
is deposited in bark tissue in large quan- 
tities and may save birch and other tree 
species that are damaged or killed by 
borers. In evergreen trees, some sys- 
temics are long lived and two to three 
years of insect control from one treat- 
ment may soon be common. 


with injections of a systemic chemical 


solution introduced through carefully selected points in the trunk or roots 
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2~S7 COMING 
5 SHVENTS 


Oct. 20-22. Tyler, Texas. Texas Rose Festi- 





val 
Oct. 20-22. Garden City, L.I. Long island 


Chrysanthemum Society, Annual Meet- | 


ing 
Oct. 21-22. Chicago, Ill. Allied Christ- 


mas Design School and Trade Fair, In- | 


ternational Amphitheater 
Oct. 22-29. National Flower Week 
Oct. 23-26. Des Moines, lowa. Internation- 


al Crop Improvement Assoc. Meeting, 


Fort Des Moines Hotel 


Oct. 25-28. Northampton, Mass. 16th An- 


nual American Horticultural Congress, 
Hotel Northampton 


Oct. 26. Storrs, Conn. Connecticut Flor- | 
ists’ Short Course, University of Con- | 


necticut 

Oct. 28. Washington, D. C. Fall Meeting, 
3oard of Directors, American Daffodil 
Society, Burlington Hotel 

Oct. 28-29. Norristown, Pa. Greater Dela- 
ware Valley Chrysanthemum Show, 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
Stewart Armory 

Nov. 1. Orono, Maine. Maine State Flor- 
ists’ Assoc. Meeting, University of Maine 

Nov. 1-2. Cincinnati, Ohio. Greater Cin- 


cinnati Garden Center Annual Christ- | 


mas Caravan 

Nov. 1-2. Ames, lowa. Annual Meeting 
Federated Garden Clubs of Iowa, Iowa 
State University 


Nov. 1-5. Cincinnati, Ohio. Cincinnati Re- | 
tail Florist Assoc. Fall-Winter Flower & | 


Garden Show, Cincinnati Gardens 

Nov. 4-5. Wheeling, W. Va. Chrysanthe- 
mum Show, Oglebay Park 

Nov. 5-26. Pittsburgh, Pa. Fall Flower 
Show, Phipps Conservatory, Schenley 
Park 

Nov. 7-9. Boston, Mass. Landscape Design 
Study Course I, Garden Club Federation 
of Mass., Hotel Somerset 

Nov. 8. Long Island, N.Y. Long Island Re- 
tail Florists’ Assoc., Huntington 

Nov. 9. Kansas City, Mo. Farm Seed Indus- 
try Research Conference, Hotel Presi- 


dent 


Nov. 9-10. Colonial Williamsburg, Va. Fall | 


Meeting, Holly Society of America 

Nov. 9-11. Mobile, Ala. Fall Meeting, 
American Camellia Society, Admiral 
Semmes Hotel 

Nov. 9-12. Worcester, Mass. Chrysanthe- 
mum Exhibition, Worcester County Hor- 
ticultural Society, Horticultural Hall 

Nov. 10-11. Salem, Ohio. Holiday Show in 
November, Salem Garden Club, Masonic 
Temple 


Nov. 11-12. Tulsa, Oklahoma. Fourth An- | 
nual Orchid Show, Orchid Society of | 


N.E. Oklahoma, Tulsa Garden Center 


Nov. 16-17. Toronto, Canada. Canadian | 
Seed Trade Assoc. Winter Meeting, | 


Royal York Hotel 

Nov. 18-26. Chicago, Ill. First All-Ameri- 
can Lady Fair, McCormick Place 

Nov. 20. New York City. Atlantic Seeds- 
mens’ Assoc. Meeting, Hotel Roose- 
velt. 
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Spring 1962 


alg For the twelfth consecutive 
WMA) 
ay year we proudly present our two 


most popular all-expense-inclusive 


E Carden Towu © 


Sponsored by Leading Horticultural Societies. Each Tour 
Personally Conducted by an Outstanding Garden authority 


Combine your zest for travel with your zeal for gardens. 
See Europe’s famous sights and delightful gardens—with 
special receptions, teas and luncheons at private estates 
seldom seen by outsiders. Discuss your special garden in- 
terests with Europe’s foremost horticulturists, bulb growers, 
nurserymen and teachers. Enjoy a leisurely yet thorough 
trip, planned entirely for your pleasure. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


The sunny Mediterranean route to Italy. Swiss alpine gardens. Holland 
at tulip time. Belgium. Paris in the spring. French chateaux country. The 
Chelsea Flower Show in London. 58-day tour sails on S. S. Cristoforo 
Colombo from New York on March 31. 


BRITISH ISLES 


London and the Chelsea Flower Show. Devon and Kent. The “Shakespeare 
Country’. Wales. Lake-studded Ireland, north and south. Scotland and 
“the Lake Country’. 48-day tour sails on R.M.S. Queen Mary from New 
York on May 16. 

NOTE: British Isles tour begins where Western European Tour ends, 


and may be taken in conjunction with first tour at a saving . . 
For information on either tour, write 


DEPT. H12 


JEAN BERKE 
TRAVEL SERVICE, inc. 
518 Fifth Avenue 


7 New York 36, New bis eS 


eS - Sed << 
DSS OS 


‘oh 








Please Mention Horticulture 
when patronizing our advertisers 





SCHEEPERS QUALITY 


HOLLAND BULBS 
Send for Our Illustrated Catalog 
“Beauty From Bulbs” 


John Scheepers, Inc. 


Flower Bulb Specialists 
37 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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Nw MBER is the month of Indian 
i 4 summer, when the warm days of 
late fall are especially appreciated. It is 
a time for long walks in the crisp coun 
try air, of musing over the mistakes and 
accomplishments of the past gardening 
season. It is the time also to assure your 
self that all spring flowering bulbs are 
properly planted and fertilized, that 
even the hardier house plants that have 
been summering in the garden have 
been lifted, repotted, fertilized and ac- 
climated to indoor living again. 


Feed Your Trees Now 

Now that tree growth has ceased, it 
is time to feed those that show evidence 
of malnutrition. Trees should be fed 
once every three years, or oftener de 
pending on how much fertilizer is given 
and how quickly it becomes available. 
When dry fertilizer that contains part 
organic and part inorganic constituents 
is used, five pounds of a mixed fertilizer 


Py) 


such as a 5-10-5 should be given for 
each inch of diameter of the trunk. Use 
the punch bar method of application, 
making one hole in the area under the 
branch spread for each pound of ferti- 


lizer given. This will assure good dis- 
tribution throughout the root system. 


Evergreens Need Moisture In Winter 

If you are planting perennials, trees 
or shrubs, be sure they go into the win- 
ter with adequate moisture around their 
root system. Soak the soil around ever- 
greens thoroughly because they need 
moisture at their roots during the en- 
tire winter. Their needles must trans- 
pire moisture or they will die. 


Have You Fed Your Lawn? 

If you have not fed your lawn this 
fall do so now, using one of the urea- 
form nitrogens. They become available 
only when the soil temperature is 55 
or above. By applying the plant food 
now it will be ready for the lawn grasses 
to absorb with the first warm days of 
spring. Is the grass more than two inch- 
es tall? If so, it should be mowed again, 
otherwise there may be matting and 
damage during winter. 


Transplant Deciduous Trees, Shrubs 


Fall is an ideal time to buy and 
transplant lilacs, dogwoods, oaks, ma- 
ples and other deciduous trees and 
shrubs. Smaller sized plants can be 
moved without a soil ball but any tree or 
shrub more than three years old should 
be carefully dug, with a firm ball of soil 
carefully tied in burlap. Set the tree 
or shrub no deeper than it stood in the 
nursery. Deep planting has killed more 
trees and shrubs than any other cause. 


Pot, Store Bulbs For Forcing 


Bulbs for forcing indoors are pot- 
ted this month, using a gritty soil mix- 
ture well supplied with humus. After 
potting, store in a cool dark place until 
roots are well developed. Ideally they 
may be buried in the garden or cold 
frame. If they are buried, be sure to wa- 
ter them thoroughly before covering 
with soil. Narcissus, such as Cragford 
and Soleil d’Or, need not be planted in 
soil. They force easily in pebbles and 
water. 

Store Bulbs Carefully, Correctly 

Soon after the first killing frost, dah- 
lia tubers should be lifted using special 
care not to break the neck. Cut off the 
shoots about an inch from the tuber, 
dry in the sun for a few hours, then 
bury in sand, vermiculite, or perlite 
where the winter temperature will re- 
main between 40°-50°. Gladiolus should 
be stored in much the same tempera- 
ture dusting the corms first with DDT 
to eradicate thrips. The tubers of be- 
gonias after curing are spread one layer 
deep in a box, or other container, and 
covered with perlite or vermiculite. 
Evergreens’ Old Needles Will Drop 

Each fall we receive many calls from 
concerned gardeners who report the 
foliage on their evergreens is turning 
brown and dropping. This is a normal 
procedure. An evergreen is an ever- 
green only because the needle foliage 
remains green more than one year. But 
old foliage drops each year as the cur- 
rent year’s needles mature. So don’t be 
concerned if the older needles are 
browning and dropping. If, on the oth- 
er hand, the new needles are dying, 
something is wrong and the tree or 
shrub should be carefully examined for 
the cause. 
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CHRISTMAS 


1. GARDENING WITHOUT 


sature f organi 


>» be ignored despite 


lizer and chemi- 


ium of sources 
ipe architects, 
arboretum directors and plantsmen generally, 
would not know where to get some of the rarer 


moateriai, 


3. WINTER-HARDY AZALEAS AND 
RHODODENDRONS... .$3.00 


by Clement G. Bowers Pre 3 
from Dr. Bowers’ vast knowledge of the cultural 


se facts ore taken 


requirements and the hardier species. This book 
contains priceless material for northern growers of 


these members of the heath family. 


4. CAREFREE GARDENING $4.95 


by Jean Hersey — This is a delightful book on the 
short cuts and simplification that can be put into 
practice to make gardening a pleasure. 


5. AN EASY GUIDE TO 
HOUSE PLANTS $2.95 


by Arno and Irene Nehrling — Complete and de- 
tailed information on the requirements of house 


plants. 


6. 10,000 GARDEN QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED BY 20 
EXPERTS 


edited by F. F. Rockwell 
find the answer to almost any gardening problem. 
Mr. Rockwell has relied upon experts in each field 
to provide authentic information. 


In this fat volume you can 


HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPT. NV 


300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Please send books circled to me. 


Please send books circled direct to my friends whose addresses are at- 


tached to this order blank. 
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‘Books 


7. ALL THE PLANTS OF THE 
eee 


I llustrated the 
text furnishes information on the uses of plants 
J in the Bible, giving the verses where 


Winifred Walker Handsomely 
mentioned i 


each is found. 


8. BONSAI: JAPANESE MINIA- 
TURE TREES..........-$5.75 


by Yashiroda — Step by step details of the exact- 
ing processes necessary to produce bonsai speci- 
mens. The procedures are time consuming, fascin- 


ating and rewarding 


9. PEONIES OUTDOORS AND 
hs cos 00cs0ces 04sec 


by Arno and Irene Nehrling — This book on peonies 
has been in great demand. It is the first book that 
has appeored in several years which presents ex- 
acting cultural recommendations and a thorough 
discussion of varieties. 


10. ARE YOU YOUR GARDEN’S 
WORST PEST?.........$4.50 


by Cynthia Westcott — Anyone who has read Dr. 
Westcott’s books will recognize this as tops in 
style, presentation and carefully stated recom- 
mendations which exactly will 
carefree garden 


when followed 


make a 


11. PLANT MARVELS IN 
MINIATURE..........$12.50 


by C. Postma This is an amazing collection of 
microphotographs taken by Dr. Postma over a 
period-of many years. They open up a world that 
heretofore has never been seen. 


12. THE FRESH 
HERB PLATTER 


by Dorothy Childs Hogner No book on herbs is 
more fascinating and no herb recipes will equal 
those given in this volume. It is quite different from 


herb books, and will delight every 


all other 
gardener. 


13. GROUND COVERS 
for Easier Gardening. .$5.50 


by Daniel J. Foley — An up-to-date discussion on 
the hundreds of ground covers has been needed 
for years. That it has been prepared by Dan Foley 
means the information is factual and useful. 


14. GERANIUMS, 
PELARGONIUMS.......$4.50 


by Helen Van Pelt Wilson — Any book by Helen 
Wilson is delightful reading and packed with 
useful information. She has presented this confusing 
subject clearly and usably. 


15. THE BEGINNING 
GARDENER............$2.95 


by Katherine N. Cutler — Here is a wealth of valu- 
able gardening information for both the beginning 
and the experienced gardener. 


16. GROWING EVERGREEN 
HOLLIES ...$1.00 


by H. Gleason Mattoon — A short assemblage of 
cultural information on the selection and growing 
of evergreen hollies. State by state information is 


especially helpful. 


17. CHRISTMAS IN THE GOOD 
OLD DAYS............$6.95 


by Daniel J. Foley —A Victorian anthology of 
verses and short stories beginning with Dickens’ "A 
Christmas Carol” and ending with O. Henry's “The 
Gift of the Magi.” A portfolio of Victorian Christ- 
mas decorations and 300 illustrations are included. 


18. DISEASES AND PESTS OF OR- 
NAMENTAL PLANTS. .$10.00 


by P. P. Pirone, Bernard O. Dodge and Harold W 
Rickett — The third edition of this comprehensive 
and authoritative book is so arranged to be easily 
used by all gardeners. It will be found of great 
help in pest problems 


Order Books 1 
by Number 10 11 


Check or 


money order enclosed. 
Books sent postage free. 
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IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT.... 


RTICULTURE 


America’s Authentic Garden _Magazine 


LET SANTA SAY “MERRY CHRISTMAS” AND YOUR FRIENDS WILL ENJOY IT EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR 





34 OO PERSONALIZED GIFT CARD 


A special personalized gift card, which we will sign for you as 

aie you direct, will be sent to each of your Gift Subscriptions. Just 
12 COLORFUL ISSUES , 

fill out and mail the convenient Order Blanks on the opposite 

page, and your Gift Subscriptions to HORTICULTURE will be on 


75 DAZZLING COLOR PLATES tS aa 











ENCYCLOPEDIC GARDEN HERE’S WHAT YOU GIVE YOUR FRIENDS 


INFORMATION 

NI I N You give 12 months of enjoyable reading about the hobby 
closest to their hearts—gardening. Authentic articles (over 500 
pages) on all phases of gardening, hundreds of photographs, 


SECOND SUBSCRIPTION $3.00 scores in FULL NATURAL COLOR! 


HORTICULTURE is a constant reminder of your thoughtful. 
{DDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ness and friendship; a gift that lasts long after ordinary ones 
P > are worn out or forgotten. 


Shop from your easy chair. Avoid the crowded shopping con- 
ditions and parking problems. Put HORTICULTURE at the top 
of your gift-shopping list—for friends and relatives. 


There is no better, no more inexpensive, no more intelligent 
way to wish your friends ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ than with a gift 
subscription to HORTICULTURE ... The ‘'Green Thumb. 


ers’’’ Companion .. . America’s Authentic Garden Magazine. 


HORTICULIFURE 


HOR 


Order Your 
Christmas Gift Subscriptions Today! 


Fillin the order blank on opposite page and mail today. Please print 
complete names and addresses. Use separate sheet if you need 
additional space. You may renew or enter your own subscription at 
these money saving rates if you wish. 
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ONE-YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


HORTICULTURE #“:: 


America's Authentic Garden Magazine 


This great gardener’s magazine, so full of 
color, so full of good gardening sense, will 


give your friends 365 days of delightful 
enjoyment = ONE-YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


THE PERFECT PERSONALIZED CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOR— 


YOUR FAMILY 

e@ YOUR FRIENDS 
YOUR ASSOCIATES 
YOUR DOCTOR 
YOUR HOST 
ANNIVERSARIES 


BIRTHDAYS 


HORTICULTURE 


if 
,# 
Ki 


nly half pricel We'll send your 


os coming from you 


¢ 
nouncing your gift of HORTICULTURE $}: 

h 

#} 


FIRST GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


y 
x 


SECOND SUBSCRIPTION 


} 
t 
j 
q 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS ; i 
if RENEW } my own persona! 
oad 


or subscription along 


beg OR TICULTURE if ENTER | with this order 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE, BOSTON 15, MASS, $* Total Amount Enclosed $ 
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Be A Greenhouse Hobbyist 


GREENHOUSE GARDENING AS A Hopsy ! 

Underwood Crockett, Doubleda 
pp. $4.95 

finding that green 

a jov the vear ‘round 

the sharp rise in greenhous 

bbvists comes as no surprise. Mr. Crock 

ett's well-planned, detailed examination ol 

gardening will be a boon to 


ntly 


onsequ 


greenhouse 
mnsidering it as a hobby as well 


thos 


those already pursuing it 


Welcome The Birds 


luke NEw 
BIRDS 


ATTRACTING 
Revised) by 
Alfred A 


HANDBOOK OF 
SECOND EDITION 
P McElrov 1 
pp. $4.00 


garden the 


CFhomas 

Knopf Inc 262 
bring to a 
yn the i 
f gardening which should be 
ncouraged and enjoved. This r 
nlarged Handbook describes the 
principles of attracting birds, and, on their 
wrival, how to make them happy and 
ncourage their frolicking antics. Chapters 
voted to attracting birds with water 
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lor of lif 
portant part 
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vised and 


basic 
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and ornamental plantings and how to at 
tract game birds, waterfowl and songbirds. 
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For Those Hard-To-Get Places Home greenhouse owners planning to 
THe BusHMASTER garden tool is a long, undertake extensive propagating this winter 
slender metal probe designed to pick leaves might find these pots handy to have 
and other debris from between the stems of | around. 

shrubs or other smal] areas where an ordi- 

nary rake will not penetrate. The tool has 

a 46” tubular metal handle at the end of 

which is a hooked steel probe (tine). The 

underside of the probe has a serrated edge 

which speedily ferrets out hard-to-reach 

debris thereby eliminating crawling and 

stooping. This will be a handy device in 

spring to remove sodden lumps of accumu- 

lated winter refuse from between shrub 

plantings and hedges. 


Sources of plants, seeds or new products 
mentioned here or in future issues of Hor- 
TICULTURE are available from the Editor. 


Tue BusHMASTER 


Push-Out Plastic Pots 

Here’s a fast way to repot seedlings or 
established plants with minimum shock 
and loss of soil. These 2 and 2% inch 
square pots are made from molded plastic 
and have a circular pushout section in the 
bottom. When ready to repot merely push 
on the circular section and the root mass 
and soil slide free with minimum effort. 
Storing large quantities of the pots is no 
problem. A space saving nest-in feature 
lets you stack 21 pots just 12 inches high. 




















The Ideal © i itiias Gift .. ; A FULL YEAR MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


V Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE 
V A ticket to the Spring Show, with a private showing for members 
Y A ticket to the Harvest and Chrysanthemum Show 
VU Reduced rates on Show tickets purchased in advance 
VU Use of the Society's Library, by mail if you wish 
Y Consultant service with horticultural experts 
V Admission with a guest to all lectures 
V Participation in the annual Garden Tour with guests 
Y Classes in gardening at reduced rates 
I . 2 a ee 
THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
300 Massachusetts Avenue - Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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How much does this 
. g% 

> » 
GREENHOUSE cost? 








3o Take a guess. It is a Model D-2 Ever- 
lite All-Aluminum Greenhouse and it can 
be delivered to you completely prefabri- 
cated. You'll be able to install it over 
the weekend—and start your ‘‘gardening 
under glass’’ immediately. 

Think of the enjoyment this Everlite, 
or one of the many other models, will 
add to your gardening! 

The cost of the Everlite above? Only 
$405, exclusive of foundation and acces- 
sories 

Write for prices and literature H111 
We will be glad to assist you in the selection 
of a complete greenhouse installation 

’ Vac. 


Cleveland 11, Ohio 


14615 Lorain Ave. 











English Holly Ideal for Christmas 


Send it to friends as gifts and use it for your own home 
decoreting. Oregon holly is tops in quality! Long branches 
carefully selected for perfection, filled with bright scorlet 
berries. Shipped freshly cut, treated so berries and leaves 
will not drop during holidays. included in sample and No. | 
boa foom holly holder for arrangements 


Packed in gift boxes (Shipped prepaid) 

No. | box 20x 9x4 $3.50 

No. 2 box 24x 10x 4% ; 4.10 

No. 3 box 30 x 12 x 6%.. 7.25 
Sample Box $2. 00 


Send for illustrated folder 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN, Growers 
Box 5076-H PORTLAND 13, OREGON 





yn Gog butler 


e The indispensable, clean-up tool 

« Ne steoping—Ne bending—32" tall 

* Special Aluminum. Shaped Maple 
Handles 
ideal for all pet owners or gar- 
deners who have trespasser pets 
Closely meshed teeth make a com- 
plete job from tawn, driveway, 
walks. 


DERWALLIS DESIGNS 
HO.-11 
Portsmouth, Rhode Isiand 


£1.98 Post paad -isured 











» LETTERS_ 


tn >. Editors 


is a Pest 
\ugust 

gardener how 

Polygonum 


“Tree of Heaven” 
Dear ditor—In_ the 
HorTICULTURE you told a 
to get rid of Japanese bamboo ( 
). Can you please tell me how 
Ailanthus or “Tree of Heav- 
pest and spreads 


issue of 


cuspidatum 
to get rid of 
en”? It is nothing but 
into all my beds and even the lawn. 
Mrs. Maxine B. REAGAN, 
Martinsville, \ 


On large trees make diagonal cuts with an 
ax all around the base of the trunk and 
fill these cuts with Ammate crystals. This 
is ammonium sulfamate, a weed killer 
made by the duPont Company. It should 
not only kill the top, but prevent suckering. 
Small trees can be eradicated by spraying 
the foliage with amino triazole, made by 
Amchem Products Co., under the trade 
Amitrol. You can get both of these 
garden shops. Ep. 


name 
in most 


Dreams Often Come True 

Dear Editor —I want to tell you how very, 
very much I enjoy your magazine. If only 
I could absorb all the worthwhile informa- 
might be able to have 
everblooming gar- 


tion given in it, I 
the beautiful, colorful 
den I dream of. 


Mrs. Rucker Davis, S. Ft. Mitchell, Ky 


Don't Change Your Format 
Dear Editor—We 
as is. Its contents aré 
the photographs are superb. 

Ruts Routeck, Smithville Flats, N.Y. 


enjoy your magazine— 
well rounded and 


Try Chinaberry in Pennsylvania 
Dear Editor—For the 
about the possibility of growing China- 
berry (Melia azedarach) in Pennsylvania 

August, Readers’ Questions Answered) | 
know of one large specimen in Chestnut 
Hill which has grown over two stories high. 
There are at least three here in Noroton 
which survived the past three winters with 
no protection. Die-back was severe this 
year but all made two to three feet of new 
growth since spring. The new growth out- 
strips the killed-back branches and the tre« 
Chinaberry is defi- 
as you 


reader who asked 


grows larger each year 

nitely worth trying in Pennsylvania, 

suggested. 

A. M. FREEMAN Jr. 
Noroton, Conn. 


Mas. 


No Cémment 

Dear Editor —It is strange that in the lists 
of recommended mulching materials I nev- 
er have found mention of human hairs! Yet 
they are among the easiest to obtain from 
barber shops that are only too glad to get 
rid of accumulated hair. 

Upon decomposition, slow though it be, 
human hairs will furnish nitrogen as well 
as phosphorus, less likely potassium. : : 

Dr. M. W. Senstius, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


PIS Readou Questions 


ANSwERED 





An unusual orange growth that forms a 
network is crawling over my plants and 
seems to be smothering them. What is it 
and what should I do? 

It sounds like dodder which is a 
parasitic annual. Probably it has pro 
duced seed this year so you may expect 
more growth of a similar nature next 
year. If you can lift the plants you 
wish saved, treat the soil with VPM or 
Dalapon following directions on the 
container. This should kill all 
thereby preventing its reappearance 
next spring. 


seed 


My chrysanthemums aways grow too tall. 
Why? 

Most chrysanthemums would be tall 
plants unless they were pinched back a 
few times in late spring and early sum- 
mer. Such pinching means nipping out 
the terminal bud on each stem. This 
branching. If such nipping is 
done in late June, and again in mid- 
July each chrysanthemum plant will be 
broad and low with more blossoms. 


causes 


I have three Japanese red maples. On 
one the leaves remain red during the sum- 
mer. On the other two they become green 
by July. What causes this? 

Probably the Japanese maple that re- 
mains red is a grafted plant while the 
other two are seedlings. There are many 
named clones, some of which have 
leaves redder than others, but usually 
when the red leaves turn green it is an 
indication that the tree is not a grafted 
cultivar but is a seedling of one of the 
cultivars. 

A lot of suckers are growing around my 
lilacs. Should these be cut out and if so 
when? 

If you have species lilacs or hybrids 
of their own roots, let four or five of the 
straightest, sturdiest suckers remain to 
replace older stems which should be re 
moved at the rate of one or two a year. 
The new suckers will blossom in two or 
three vears. 

My dogwoods look sick. The leaves are 
curled and are mottled red and yellow. 
What is the matter? 

Many dogwoods are acting strangely 
this vear. Of course much of the coun 
try had a cold wet spring, far colder 
and wetter than dogwoods like. This 
was followed by heat and dry weather 
which damaged the soft succulent 
spring growth. Normally weaker dog 
woods begin to acquire their fall colors 
The mottling is normal fall 

If borers have attacked your 
dogwood, they weaken the tree and 
cause early discoloration. Feeding late 
this fall, especially with potassium, will 
toughen the trees. :: 


sooner. 
con ing. 
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CHALICE HIBISCUS 


A miracle of Nature 


Chalice hibiscus 


a strain of Hibiscus 
which with its chal- 
natural creation of a 
the legends of the 


Topay there exists 
Northern Hardy 
iced bloom, is the 
miracle equaling 
Holv Grail. 

Chis 
white, 


creamy 
in diam- 
up 
and 


entrancing 


, 


flower, an 
12” deep chalice 6-8’ 
curves its petals 
inward at the deckled 
The flutes in places sweep 
scarlet eye. 
artist has brushed 
with tints of scarlet and 
filter part down the 
incurved flutes. It is enchanting indeed 
with its purity and charm, entirely ca- 
pable of representing the Holy Grail 


eter, gracefully 


ward and 
fluted edges. 
down toward the 
thoughtful 


intensely 
Some 
these edges 


crimson that way 


flower form. 

How this lovely blossom was created 
ve'll never really know. The answer 
lies with those minute determinants of 
traits—the genes strung out along the 
chromosomes of the reproductive cell. 

But we did push Nature along a little. 
We had been crossing our better stock 
1954, Nature gave us 
a fine gift in the form of a bicolor sport 
we crossed with all our better 
stock. The seeds of this stock we soaked 
in colchicine. Then after plowing, 
planting, fertilizing, cultivating and 
weeding thousands of plants, Nature 
did the When the chaliced bloom 
materialized there were more than 25,- 
000 plants in the garden and I had 
probably 70,000 or more in the 
series leading up to it. 

Colchicine which played an impor- 
tant role in the is a distilla- 
tion of the powdered form of the au 
tumn crocus bulb, Colchicum. It is a 
powerful poison and has the ¢ Hect of 
causing the chromosomes of a repro- 
ductive cell to split lengthwise instead 
of transversely. Assume that we are 
dealing with the average lily which has 
12 chromosomes in each reproductive 


for years and in 


which 


rest 


grown 


process, 
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C. S. KENNEDY 
Dublin, Ohio 


cell. When these divide they pull apart 
after a restriction at the center and 
each cel] becomes two, each possessing 
12 chromosomes. 

With the correct colchi- 
cine (too much would be abortive) the 
cell does not divide transversely but the 
split apart lengthwise, 
24 chromosomes in the 
original Since the number of 
chromosomes is doubled, so are the 
genes. Assume then that a gene with a 
color trait of brilliant scarlet joins an- 
other similar trait, the result 
could be brilliant scarlet, as- 
suming of that this trait was 
dominant. 


amount of 


chromosomes 
forming 
cell. 


thus 


with a 
a doubly 
course 
[he possibilities are almost infinite 
and many variations occur. Number 999 
won't please us but the next one may 
merit an accolade —a miracle of Nature. 
Our gardens now contain backgrounds 
of white, pink, lavender, orchid, scarlet, 
cerise and crimson in the Chalice Strain. 


of bloom come in 
orchid, scarlet, cerise 


Large petaled cups 
shades of lavender, 
and crimson 


Most of these are unstable and will have 
to be grown 3-5 years or more to breed 
out uncertain qualities. The many 
crossings and chemical actions in the 
reproductive cells develop many varia- 
tions from the norm—most of them un- 
welcome. To the hybridizer it simply 
means that after having secured a beau- 
tiful bloom he may be forced to con- 
tinue his crosses for some years before 
achieving a consistently dependable 
flower. :: 

















PLANT GROWTH LEAPS 
WITH NEW MER-MADE! 


ODORLESS FISH EMULSION 
OPENS ANCIENT GROWTH SECRET 
FOR INDOOR, OUTDOOR PLANTS! 


Since prehistoric time, fertilizing with whole fish 
has been known as an important secret to produce 
larger, healthier plants, more blooms, more luxuriant 
foliage! Modern chemistry now opens this secret to 
home gardeners, with new odorless Mer-Mcde! 
Concentiated Mer-Made actually contains fish — 
more than 20 to make a single bottle. Use right 
from unbreakable squeeze bottle, or mix with water. 
Cannot burn even the most fragile plant. 100% 
organic nitrogen plus chelating agent which solu- 
bilizes minerals locked in the soil. Absorbed by 
leaves as well as roots. One application remains 
effective for weeks. Economical to use and won- 
drously effective for every known variety of indoor 
or outdoor plant! Available at all Breck’s stores, 
ot 79¢ per 8-oz. squeeze bottle. Or use the handy 
coupon below to order by mail! Try new Mer-Made 
and see for yourself what a fantastic difference it 
makes in plant health, growth and production of 
gorgeous blossoms! 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG! 


SINCE 1818 BRECKS OF BOSTON 


~—S— ere or ee SS ee eee 


BRECK’S OF BOSTON 
812 Breck Bldg. - Boston 12, Mass. 


' 
Please send me ________ 8-oz. squeeze bottles of ] 
new Mer-Made odorless fish emulsion, for increasing | 
blooms and promoting plant growth. |! enclose 
$1.00 per bottle ordered (including postage and | 
handling cost). Ship postpaid ot once, with complete | 

! 
I 











1 


satisfaction guaranteed. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





city ZONE_____ STATE___ 
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Like a “‘Living Rainbow” 
of Purple, White, Yellow, Pink, 
Rose, Red-Bronze and Gold! 
Exotic, Color Changing 


MEXICAN 
SHRIMP PLANT 


(Beloperone gurtatad 


BRINGS YOUR HOME 
GLOWING COLOR 
ALL WINTER LONG! 


Enjoy new, glowing, 
jewel-like color on your 
window sill all winter, 
with Stern's fabulous and 
unique Mexican Shrimp plant. 
Produces an abundance of 
flower-like sheaths that change 
color as they mature. . . from 
yellow to flesh-pink to dusky 
rose and finally a rich red- 
bronze with glints of gold! 
These graceful spikes are upped 
with white, purple-spotted 
flowers 


BLOOMS INDOORS AND 
OUTDOORS ALMOST ALL YEAR 
Despite its exotic good looks, 
this easy-going Mexican beauty 
needs little care. Grows up to 
3” a month . . . to a cascading 
arrangement “18 inches tall. 
Blooms indoors almost constantly from October 
till April. When warm weather comes, put it 
outdoors in your garden to bloom again. Thrives 
and blooms for years! 

You must be delighted or you'll receive free replace- 
ment or your money back. 
Dept. 141, 


| ~Stern's Nurseries 22%..'*'¥. 
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Special Low 
Prices Hold 
Onty While 
Present Limited 
Supply Lasts 


6 tor $3.75 
10 for $6.00 














Sitchin get ahead... 


... bea professional! 
mi LEARN 


MODERN LANDSCAPING 
$.. and PLANT GROWING 


AT HOME 


WE TEACH YOU to design 
home landscapes and com- 
mercial properties using 
modern creative ideas. We will prepare you to cash in 
on the tremendous money-making opportunities in the 
boom ahead. Through our training you can become a 
Professional Designer, Landscape Contractor, Landscape 
Nurseryman or Consultant. 

You'll quickly learn the latest developments in pliant 
propagation — revolutionary new methods of growing in 
manufactured soils — practical! soil-testing— growth reg- 
uwlators—the low down on organic and commercial 
fertilizers 

We will show you easy ways of plant identification and 
how to select the right plants for your designs. 

Our training features easy-to-understand assignments 
with carefully detailed illustrations. 

We show you 1. how to start your own business 2. how 
to get a good paying position 3. how to make money. 
Study and earn your certificate at home. LOW MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS — many pay for course from earnings — we 
show you how. May | send FREE, and without obligation, 
my informative booklet? No salesman will call. 


TRAINING ACCREDITED BY THE NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUNCIL 


NORM MORRIS National Landscape Institute, Dept. O11! 
11826 SAN VICENTE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 49, CALIF 


Norm Morris ‘Landscape Architect 
30 Years Teaching Lifetime Careers 


SPECIAL! 
"he 3 best colors, 
Pink, Yellow and Red— 
a 25c-Packet of each 
postpaid, for you to see the high qual- 
ity of Burpee Seeds. Huge exquisite 
blooms, closely set on long strong 
spikes that grow 2 to 3 ft. tall. 
Rust-Resistant! The sturdy, vigorous 
plants are base-branching, each with 
& to 18 spikes. All 3 Pkts. (value T5c) 
for just 10e—Send Dime Today! 


Burpee’s New Seed Catalog 
All best Flowers and Vegetables, 


many new this year. Guaranteed 
. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
334 ‘Be urpee Buiiding—at nearest city: 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 


ng HAY AHART trap 

: kunks, w : € akes 
t released unhurt 
No springs to break. 


captures raiding rats, rabbits, 

I mink, coons without 
Easy to use 
confidence 


is “FREE booklet on trapping secrets. 
HAVAHART, 172-N Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE new 48-page booklet and price list. 


ak®...ccwe 
Address — —— 


THE WORLD’S FINEST 


RHODODENDRONS 


HARDY MYBRID AZALEAS 
Catalog describes and illustrates one of the nation’s 
largest collections of choice hybrids, all sizes. Larger 
plants budded for spring bloom. Send 10 Cents for 


Catalog. 
IRVING B. LINCOLN 


637 N.W. Skyline Crest, Portiand 1, Oregon 











DRIED OR GROWING 


CELOSIA 


radiates a blaze of color 


KAREN F. ZIMMERER 
Old Westbury, L.I., N.Y. 


Eacu YEAR at the fall flower shows of 
garden clubs and county and state fairs, 
the magnificence of cockscomb (Ce- 
losia) has onlookers exclaiming in a 
mixture of disbelief and delight. The 
vegetable and flower booths at local fall 
fairs are stripped instantly by avid 
flower arrangers who flock to purchase 
the cockscomb sold there. 

Actually it is not difficult to grow 
beautiful Celosia in your home garden. 
Just give the plants their three require- 
ments—rich loam, plenty of water and 
full sun. Celosia is an annual. Here in 
USDA Zone 7 it starts blooming around 
late July or early August and continues 
until frost. 
varieties popular 
with flower arrangers. plumosa, also 
called ostrich plume, 24-30”. 
The foliage of Celosia is as lovely as its 
flower and can be used to dramatize 
other flowers, or used with other foliage 
before the plumes or crests develop. 
Cristata or crested dwarf variety grows 
to about 12” great velvet heads 


There are three 


grows 


with 


Red Celosia Toreador (background) and white Paleface 


I use the first 
garder for 
quantity 
borders 


in my vegetable garden. 
few rows of our vegetable 
annuals which I can cut in 
without disturbing the flower 
around the house. 

Cockscombs are vivid in their rich 
colorings of red, gold, orange, rust and 
rose. They blend well in borders with 
marigolds and zinnias. If want to 
grow them for winter arrangements but 
find their colors too strong, tone them 
down with a planting of dusty miller in 
front and tall Artemisia Silver King in 
back. This makes a handsome contrast. 

Do not be too hasty in planting Ce 
losia outdoors. They mature in 
good warm earth, so restrain yourself or 
start the seeds indoors, disturbing their 
roots as little as possible when trans- 
planting. Better yet, start the seeds 
fertilized peat pots and set out the entir« 
pot when the soil is warm. Don’t let the 
plants dry out. Having learned the 
hard way, I make sure they are well 
watered. 


you 


seed 


In our zone Labor Day is a good time 


petunia (foreground) create 


an interesting contrast in color and flower form 


spreading out as much as a foot. 

The crested Gilbert varieties 
about 24” and are the soft rose shade 
so much in demand for flower arrang- 
variety Rose Beauty has a sil- 

which makes it especially 
stunning, in- 


grow 


ing. The 
very base 
appealing. 
tense scarlet red. 

The crested type requires a lot of 
I have found celosias are happy 


Toreador is a 


room. 


to begin harvesting the great dwarf and 
crested cockscomb flower heads for dry 
ing purposes. Cut them close to the 
ground, pick off all the foliage, shake 
out the seeds and hang them by their 
stems in.a cool, dark place to dry. I've 
hung them in bunches and separately 
and had equally good luck both ways. 
The same treatment goes for the tall 
plume types. :: 
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CARDOON 


an oranamental 
vegetable 


Dorotuy ADAMS 
Seattle, Wash. 


GARDENING is one exciting adventure 
with many side trips along the way. 
One of my favorite trips was made with 
a cardoon plant. The 18-month sojourn 
began when I saw dried cardoon flowers 
used in an interesting arrangement. 
Checking with an encyclopedia I dis- 
covered that the cardoon is a vegetable. 
I paid 25 cents for a package of seed, 
planted them and ten days later the 
first sprout appeared. Due to a space 
shortage I chose the strongest seedling 
and planted it in a sunny open position 


axe and try for a bloom or two if I could 
hold the plant over for the following 
year. During the winter months no 
special precautions were taken against 
freezing weather. Living in a mild cli- 
mate, the temperature did not drop be- 
low 26°. Even during the coldest 
months the gray leaves were available 
for flower arrangements. 

In early spring my cardoon was 
treated to a generous mulch of well- 
rotted cow manure. By May our neigh- 
bors were bringing their guests to see 
the big beautiful plant. Even the 
blooming rhododendrons, flowering 
shrubs, trees and beds of tulips couldn't 
take the spotlight from the cardoon. It 
was now 35’ tall with leaves 5’ long—a 
huge impressive plant. Tulips of mixed 
colors in the same flower border em- 
phasized the plant. 

By the middle of June, I saw the first 
sign of a bud forming. Success! As weeks 
went by at least 80 buds could be count- 
ed. The first of August my cardoon was 
8’ tall, and in bloom. Huge cup-size, 
thistle-like blooms covered the plant. 
Chey were blue with a lavender metallic 
tint. Bumble bees came from miles 
around to seek the source of the strong, 
sweet smell of the blossoms. 


The fleshy leafstalks (usually blanched) form the edible por- 
tion of this seldom grown vegetable which grows 4-5 feet tall 


in a flower border. The soil was a deep 
loam enriched with lime, peat and cow 
manure. Favorable soil conditions prob- 
ably account for my ultimate success 
with the size of plant and number of 
blooms. 

The first summer the plant thrived 
and was the center of much interest 
and comment from visitors to my yard. 
Its habit of growth and appearance re- 
minded me of the artichoke with its 
huge, jagged, gray leaves. It appeared 
to be completely disease-resistant but I 
sprayed it regularly with an all-purpose 
spray. 

When fall came I could have fol- 
lowed directions and heaped soil on the 
stems to blanch the cardoon, and then 
eaten it. Instead, I decided to spare the 
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I had arrangement material second 
to none. Using a large pewter bowl, the 
metallic blue foliage of Juniperus 
squamata meyeri and blooms from the 
cardoon, I made a huge arrangement 
for a hotel lobby. Upon request from 
the harried room clerks the arrange- 
ment had to be removed—it had re- 
sulted in too many questions from 
guests for busy clerks to answer. 

I hung some of the blooms upside 
down to dry, for later use in dried ar- 
rangements. To remove the seeds from 
cardoon, place a paper bag over the seed 
head and fasten securely around the 
stems. A vigorous shaking will loosen 
the seeds, leaving the orange-tan bristle 
head. This portion is highly prized by 
florists for use in fall arrangements. :: 








HERE’S THE BEST 
HOLIDAY GIFT OF ALL! 


Garden On Your 
Window Sill... 


... WITH YOUR NEW 


EMERSON 


ALUMINUM 
WINDOW GREENHOUSE 


Grow the plants you love from season 
to season. Beautifies the home both inside 
and out. Can be used as a cold frame, 
Made to fit any size window. Made o 
strong aluminum that will not rust. Easily 


AVERAGE 
33” oe gh 
Assembled with —_ Shi 
Pal 1 ayment ccompanies @ 
LOrder aditeost $59.: 
Shipped with nuts, bolts, complete in- 
struction sheet. Other sizes proportion- 
ately priced. SEND FOR_FREE BRO- 
CHURE HT-1161 LISTING ALL 
SIZES AND_ PRICES. 

DELIVERY GUARANTEED 

FOR THE HOLIDAYS 








EMERSON IND. INC 


yl te oe 2 ee x 
iVanhoe 3-6560 


2 ADAMS AVE 


| Peaceport 


The first sport of Peace— 


Peace quality in growth end foliage, plus 
a new and beautiful shade of salmon pink 


$3 each * 3 for $7.95 
Handling and Postage .50 per order 
Be the first in your locality to 
present this beautiful new rose. 


MELVIN E. WYANT 
ROSE SPECIALIST, INC. 

206 Johnny Cake Ridge, Mentor, Ohio 
Fall Folder Free on Request 














Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell 
how to publish your book, get 40% royalties, 
national advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. HO-2 


Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. S., N. Y. 16 
573 





Imagine! Bushels of |ds- 
cious, giant-size appies, 
ears, peaches from 
STARK Dwarf Trees no 
bigger than a lilac bust 
° trom your own back 
yard orchard! A riot of 
blossoms in the spring, 
beautiful all year, with 
quick fruit crops often 
at two years *lant up 
Write for Stark FruitTree ‘*° ™>* trees in plot only 
twenty feet square 
and Landscape 


CATALOG FREE 


Shows dozens of U. 8. Patented 
Leaders in Standard and Dwarf 
Frait Trees. Also famous Stark 
Ornamentals, Roses, Shrubs, ete. 
Write today for FREE Catalog. 


MAKE EXTRAMONEY 
Ask for FREE Sales OUTFIT— 
shows how to make extra money 
taking orders in spare time 











Stark Bro's Nurseries, Dept. 4252 Louisiana, Missouri 


Rush 1962 Edition of Stark COLOR CATALOG... FREE! 


ell ecances 


| A ae Dhl 
CHECK HERE for Free Money-Making Outfit. 


the POWER > PRAYER 
ad Le 


Amazing research proves simple 

prayer makes flowers, trees, shrubs 

grow many times faster, stronger, 

rm larger. Conduct your own prayer-plant 
LHe experiments. Astonishing details, 
div sensational catalog FREE. 
p~F oO Sleep-Learning Research Association, 
P. O. Box 24-tiv, Olympia, Washington 





BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 

















BLUE SPRUCE 


Select 3 yr., 6-10” plants. Grow 

into outstanding trees as bound- 

ary markers, windbreakers, etc. 

Densely pyramidal —from bluish Postpaid 
green to shining blue. Prefers sun. _pianting iime 


alth eh) 4 meee Box 8-K Lucicucea 


b ample s 


Send for fre« 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pe neil marking permanent 


satisfactory 
color blends 
yle for every purpose 
GARDEN ° 

New York 22, N. Y. 
Howard Hammitt) 


Millions in 


Really reliable 
use gray green 


Beautiful 
garden \ 
PERFECT 
538 Madison Ave., 

(successor to 


wit! 


2 
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ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 


Send for Your Free Catalog and Price List 


on Residential Greenhouses. Write to: 


STEARNS GREENHOUSES 


98 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston 22, Mass. 
AAMANLABAASAA SSSA 


FRAKKSNNS 


wn 
| 
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For TROPICAL CHARM 


THIS WINTER 


FLORENCE KNocK 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ENTHUSIASTIC GARDENERS who have 
lived in California and Florida often 
need reminding before they’re aware of 
the adaptability of many exotic plants. 
Many catalogs are regular almanacs of 
growing information. It was in one such 
catalog that I first noted Bougainvillea 
was recommended for pot and window 
culture. 

I wanted to try Bougainvillea since 
the catalog said it could be pruned for 
pot culture without hurting its free- 
blooming habit. I ordered a plant and it 
lived up to its recommendation. It was 
12” tall, so I planted it in a 4” clay 
pot and the following spring, when 
only 18” tall it bloomed abundantly. Its 
tissue paper bracts that enclose the in- 
conspicuous flowers are colorful and 
produced in long, plumose clusters on 
all the main vine growth. 


Bougainvillea’s lush tropical growth clothes 
an arch with living green 


These woody plants are strong grow- 
ing climbers that climb with the aid of 
stout, hooked spines. The spines are 
about 4%” long and are not numerous 
enough to be. objectionable. In fact, it 
was many months before I realized my 
plant had spines. Certain varieties have 
more spines than others. 

Since this Bougainvillea proved so 
congenial, I ordered 6” dormant cut 
tings of other varieties from Florida and 
rooted them in water, a method that 
suited them. From these varieties I 
learned all Bougainvilleas do not have 
the same habit of growth and early 
blooming. Rigorous pruning and branch 
training is necessary to promote early 
blooming. This is especially necessary 
in growing the stout purple-flowered 
vine. The most familiar colors are va- 
rious shades of red, orange, pink and 
purple, depending on the variety. 

The usual method of propagation is 
by cuttings but if seeds can be located 
they will produce a variety of colorful 
blooms. The ‘plants are not exacting 
about soil requirements or moisture but 
if compost and peat are added to good 
garden loam for potting mixtures, the 
blooming period will be prolonged and 
more lush, especially if moisture is ade 
quate. A soluble fertilizer should be 
added for generous blooming. Several 
hours of sunshine each day and a well 
lighted environment is part of their cul 
ture here. 

During the summer the are 
placed north of the house where they 
are sheltered and get early and _ late 
sunshine. They appreciate the dew and 
rain and are watered with the garden 
hose when necessary. If they were re- 
moved from the pots and planted in the 
garden for the summer their roots 
would grow too deep for satisfactory re- 
potting before frost. If summer bloom- 
ing in the pot is desired they should be 
put into larger pots and sunk into the 
soil in a rather sunny spot and never 
be allowed to dry out. 


pots 
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THE GARDEN— 


sects, diseases and frost, the ad- 
vantages of moisture and sunlight and 
the harvesting and storage of the crop— 
all these !essons had to be thoroughly 
learned for each of the 250 plants in 
the materia medica (ancient herb 
cures) of Egypt and Babylon. 

Ames drew the conclusion that not 
only was man improving the plants over 
long ages, but the disciplines of the 
garden were also improving man. 

The secret of this 
loving care. Therefore, 
ing that anthropologists find women in 
charge of primitive gardens. The mother 
had to watch the year’s food supply and 
necessary 
her 


symbiosis was 


it is not surpris- 


as fast as she discovered the 
disciplines, she taught them to 
children. Ceremonies in the spring and 
autumn helped instill the proper awe. 
The dance around the Tree of Life ac- 
quired a deep significance. Rhythm, 
song and colorful costumes gave 
added _ charm. pageantry 
and festivals developed and out of these 


music, 
Processions, 
evolved drama and the arts. 
weeks and months had to be 
counted, so a calendar was developed 
with help from the heavenly bodies. Ir- 
rigation was needed for the plants, 
walls for the enclosures, containers for 
liquids and structures for storing food. 
So came the beginnings of science. The 
garden was our first temple and school. 

Archaeologists that with each 
sacred pillar there once stood a sacred 


Days, 


Say 


from page 560 


W. StTEevENSON SmitTH® 
Composite plant capital with papyrus plant 
carvings on the Ptolemaic Temple of Isis 
at Philae, Egypt—the temple was com- 
pleted in the First Century A. D. 
tree. The great stone circles and long 
alignments, therefore, need green life, 
blossoms and fruit for full restoration of 
the picture. The word pairidaeza, or 
enclosure, shows the religious signifi- 
cance. When open-air temples were 
roofed in and columns erected, the 
sacred garden was not forgotten. The 
flutings and capitals of Egyptian pillars 
still show papyrus plant carvings. 
Modern gardeners will do well to re- 
member their heritage. It goes back far 
beyond our epoch, and perhaps we can 
justify the claim of Genesis that man 
was created in a garden. 


Wall painting from a Theban tomb (about 1400-1350 B.C.) showing the formal arrange- 
ment of trees around a pool (lower left) which contains water plants 


MuseumM Or Fixe Arts, Boston 





Decorate with the finest English Holly 


The finest holly from the evergreen meadows of Oregon- 
Perfect Christmas gift for friends and family. Enhance your 
holiday season with beautiful holly sprays and wreaths. Freshly | 


packed and treated for lasting holiday cheer. 


Gift card en- 


closed or will include your own card. Selected berried holly 


sprays—-#1 box, 16’ 


‘x 6” $3.95; #2 box 16” x 16” x 


10” $5.85; #3 box 16” heavily berried holly wreath $4.95; 
#4 box 16” wreath and sprays comb. #2 & #3 $9.95. Check 
or money order. ORDER TODAY ! Shipped prepaid to arrive 


for Christmas by... 


Tara 


1250-H S.W. South Shore Bivd., Oswego, Oregon 
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NEW 1962 EDITION OF 


YESTERDAY 
AND TODAY is a veritable ref- 
erence work on_ old-fashioned 
roses. Its 76 pages of exquisite 
descriptions and photographs tell 
a delightful story of more than 200 
varieties many of them your 
grandmother knew and grew. 

Select now. Plant next spring. 
Enjoy next summer the new 
charm that old-fashioned roses 
add to your garden. America’s 
best-loved catalog is still 
just 50 cents. No other half- 
dollar will give you so many 
hours of informative pleasure. 
Send a $1 bill for two; give one 
to your best rose-growing friend. 


WILL TILLOTSON'S ROSES 
H-| Watsonville, California 


PSSSRESSSTSISESSSSSSTR TASS SESS SES SESE IEEE FESS TSS: 


ROSES OF 


rose 
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RAISE 


Special, to 
Get Acquainted 


FLORADALE FANCY GERANIUMS 


It's fascinating and easy to grow your 
own Geranium plants from seed! More 
popular than ever—wonderful for house 
plants, window boxes, urns, and gardens. 
Enormous flowerheads — crimson, scar- 
let, salmon, rose, pink and white, mixed. 
Why pay a big price for plants when you 
can raise your own for just 10c! 

SPECIAL. -50c-Pkt. postpaid for 10c. Start seeds 
now (we teil you how to grow). Send Dime TODAY! 
BURPEE SEED CATALOG FREE —Pictures and describes 
wea ATi. ‘on and vegetables, including Burpee Hybrids. 

E BURPEE CO., 334 Burpee Building, 
Phitadeiphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


FAST, FASY, SURE, SAFF 


for everything you grow! 


Instantly-soluble plant food 
for 5-way feeding. Plants 
“drink in’ rich nutrients 
through their leaves, stems, 
blooms, branches, roots. Ex- 
clusive Reilly secret formu- 
ja. Just add to water, sprin- 
kle or spray on everythin: g 
he grow indoors or out! 
sed 25 years by profes- 
sional growers. Sold by 
leading nurseries, garden 
and hardware stores. 





HOW TO GROW AN 


AVOCADO 


FROM SEED 


GeraLp RieTCHECK 
Oconomowac, Wis. 


Avocapo is usually thought of as 
a taste delight in a salad. At least that 
was my view until one day while dis- 
cussing gardening at dinner with several 
green thumb friends, the subject of 
exotic indoor plants came up and after 


THE 


Started from a pit in a water glass this 
avocado is now a conversation piece 


running the gamut from elephant ears 
to the common begonia, I brought up 
miniature trees. At the mention of in- 
door trees one of those I'll-try-anything- 
gardeners told us about his avo- 
cado tree. Some laughed at the idea of 
growing a tree from an avocado pit. I, 
was all ears. 


Once 


however, 

1, too, am one of those try-anything- 
once garden fiends. So I began giving 
an avocado pit the sweet-potato-vine 
treatment, which is all my friend's ad 
vice on how to grow an avocado tree 
amounted to. 

\t first | was quite disappointed be- 
cause the pit was slimy and slippery 
and seemed to have a hard outer cover- 
ing on it. I \.:st couldn’t get a tooth pick 
through it. I decided to let it dry a lit- 
tle, following the old principle that all 
seed must be allowed to dry and mature. 
In a week the outside of the pit was dry 
but I still couldn't get a tooth pick in it. 
I decided to wait a bit longer. 

In another week the hard cover be 
gan to crack. Two weeks and a pile of 
broken tooth picks later, I finally took 
four straightened paper clips, stuck 
them into the avocado pit and placed it 
suspended halfway in a jar of water, 

Now the real trial of patience began. 
In exactly one month nothing had hap- 


er covering. 
covered progress was being made. The 


every 


summer, I 
flower bed, hoping 
enough to tide the plant over that period 


pened. Before two months were up I 
had completely peeled off the hard out- 
A short time later I dis- 


pit had cracked and in its center I could 


see two sprouts. This was encouraging 


and I expected to see leaves in no time 


at all. But it was another month before 
one of the sprouts crept out of the pit. 
To my utter surprise it was a root coming 


out of the top of the pit. And not far 
behind struggled a green sprout. Com- 
pletely baffled, I let this odd thing 
alone. Nature took its course. The root 
kept coming and in due time curved 
down into the water below. In the 
meantime the second sprout came up 
beside the root and gave forth with two 
Success. I had an 


lush green leaves. 


avocado tree. 

My seedling continued to grow above 
and below. Above I had 6” of stem 
with four huge leaves. Below, the quart 
jar was being packed with strong, worm- 
like roots. Six months after the whole 
affair started, I decided it was time 
to end the sweet potato treatment. I 
potted the neophyte in a 10” pot. It 
took to this rather nicely and con- 
tinued to give a new set of leaves about 
six weexs. 
leaving for my vacation that 
sank the pot in a sunny 
this would be 


Before 


of neglect. It was—I found a healthier 
and larger avocado tree when I re 
turned. Seeing all was well, I left it in 
the flower bed. 

With the threat of frost, I took my 
miniature tree in, repotted it and set it 
in a sunny window. For about two 
months it was at a standstill. Then it 
began to grow, only this time starting 
three branches. This slowed down the 
growth in height but added to its full 
ness and actual resemblence of a tree. 

By the following spring I had a 
strong sapling that stood almost 2’ high 
and was filled out with large healthy 
leaves. When it was safe to do so, after 
repotting it in my largest flower pot, | 
again placed it in a flower bed as the 
summer before. By the time fall and first 
frost rolled around it was obvious that 
this would be the winter to place my 
different miniature tree in the living 
room. 

Since I didn’t have a larger flower 
pot, I made a wooden box for my tree’s 
tremendous root system. This added to 
its attractiveness. It really looked like a 
tree now. Its huge leaves made it quite 
noticeable in front of the living room pic 
ture window. That first winter won 
fame for avocade trees in the home. Of 
course, I had to explain many times 
how you went about growing an avocado 
tree. Just give the pit the sweet-potato- 


vine treatment. 





GROUND COVERS 


and gardens? Send for it, today. 





HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPARTMENT 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


For Easier Gardening 


256 pages e Illustrated e@ $5.50 


Do you have a spot where grass won't grow? or a bare area which 
detracts from your garden or shrub planting? or an arid or wet spot 
where nothing seems to thrive? These are common problems which 
are easily solved with ground covers. Ground covers take many forms 
and their versatility is reassuring. You may choose from low growing 
woody shrubs, yews, English ivy, junipers, fragrant herbs and wild 
flowers to mention just a few. Mix their versatility with Daniel J. Foley's 
intimate knowledge of the home gardener’s problems and a winning 
combination is formed. Dan Foley discusses numerous garden prob- 
lems which are easily eliminated with ground covers. Bright color, 
green carpeting and interesting leaf patterns can bring new life to that 
problem area. Many coior plates and black and white photos stimulate 
the reader's imagination. Why not let this book beautify your grounds 


By 
DANIEL J. FOLEY 





Enclosed is Check 


Please send me....copies of GROUND COVERS FOR EASIER GARDENING, $5.50 Postpaid 
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Red ginger blossoms and bird’s nest fern in 
@n arrangement by Mrs. Roger Richardson. 


Euphorbia, bird's nest fern and tree ivy in 
an arrangement by Mrs. James Raleigh. 


Color harmony, balance and proportion are ex- 
emplified in these two arrangements. Both are 
worthy of careful scrutiny and thoughtful ap- 
praisal. 











Color and Contrast typify 





Mexico is a land of bright colors and 
sharp contrasts. So too are the floral 
arrangements of the country. Line mass 
is the vogue in Mexico, both for home 
and commercial florists. They combine 
the fresh flowers, waxed fresh 
and artificial flowers in one 
arrangement. It is not uncommon to 
find the use of more than one pure 
chroma color Plant material is 
abundant and inexpensive. lor exam- 
ple: carnations are 25 cents a dozen 
and calla lilies are 30 cents a dozen. If 
you know the right people, croton leaves 
can be had for the cutting. 

It has been said that the North 
\merican woman does not find it visu- 
ally easy to accept more than a mono- 
chromatic or analagous color scheme in 
her home. This is not the case for the 
women of Mexico. They use an abun- 
dance of color which is characteristic of 
their way of life. 

Most of the are the 
ceilings higher and the decor more or- 
nate than homes in the States. The con- 
course are 


use of 
waxed 


homes larger, 


tainers and accessories of 
larger. Many containers are gold leaved 
to accent the dominant French decor, 
but their basic forms are classic and 
simple so that the arrangement will be 
accented. 

The Mexican arranger must make 
many substitutes because of the high 
import duty on such items as pin hold- 
ers, clay, wire, styrofoam and Oasis. 
Chicken wire covered with foil or moss 
makes a fine pinholder for fresh ar- 
rangements and a large block of soap is 
often used for artificial arrangements. 

During my visit to Mexico City, I 
took two design courses. One was with a 
commercial florist who had worked with 
the top professional and non-profes- 
sional floral designers of the world. He 
gives instruction to women in the art 
of flora] design for the home. It is quite 
common for a group of four to ten 
women who are close friends, to get to- 
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MEXICAN F 


gether and employ this florist. These 
classes are conducted at his shop. He 
provides the plant material which he 
prepares, wires and cuts for the ladies 
and then directs them in arranging the 
material in their own containers. 

I took a private course under this in- 
structor and did all my own wiring ard 
preparation. Then the maestro would 
advise me about the arrangements 
planned for the day and then proceed 
to make them. I tried to reproduce a 
similar arrangement, using the same 
plant material. His primary criticism of 
my work was not so much my lack of 
originality, but that I did not use 
enough color or plant material. 

After ten lessons, which involved at 
least four hours a day, I now can con- 


struct a commendable arrangement 
within 15 minutes. The tricks in wir- 
ing and inexpensive mechanics plus 


understanding where and how to place 
my material, was well worth the time, 
effort He __ constantly 


and money. 


stressed rhythm within the design and 
based all of his designs on the theory 
of three’s. Most important I think was 
that I learned, to accept a wide range of 
color and plant material in one ar- 
rangement as being aesthetic. 





Mrs, M. Orans, Oceanside, L.I., N.Y. 
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I took another course with a garden 
club instructor which was quite differ- 
ent. This too was a series of private les- 
sons, but held at the instructor’s home. 
This lady specialized in the new-old 
craft of waxing fresh flowers, fruits and 
vegetables and artificial flowers. 

I was first taught how to prepare the 
wax formula and then how to dip. Af- 
ter the materials cooled and hardened, 
we burnished them with powdered 
gold or decorated them with gold leaf. 
This gilding is fashionable now in Mex- 
ico City. Much of the material used, 
besides the artificial waxed flowers, in- 
cluded ornate buttons, bows, wired 
candy, pearls and miniature butterflies 
and bees. This type of arrangement and 
use of material is unique, refreshing 
and a challenge to do properly. 

I was presented with the yearbook of 
Circulos des Flores, one of the three 
active garden clubs in Mexico City. 
Their programs, workshop and activi- 
ties are quite similar to ours. They have 
a speaker for each meeting and an an- 
nual public flower show is given. The 
clubs also sponsor fund raising projects 
which include garden tours, plant sales 
and special exhibits in the department 
stores. 3: 
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Dorotny SCHROEDER 
Boulder, Colorado 


Enjoy Gardening 365 Days A Year 
A GREENHOUSE 18 THE ANSWER 


At A GARDEN club meeting I was sit- 
ting behind two women who were dis- 
cussing a misfortune concerning the 
child of one of them. “I just went into 
my greenhouse and looked at my flow- 
ers until I could bear it,” she said. I’ve 
done the same thing and so have all who 
can take refuge in their greenhouse 
from anything from a bad report card 
to a blizzard. 

I needn't tell anyone what a green- 
house does for plants. Gardening is 
pitting our wits against natural forces. 
We're trying to bend Nature to our will. 
Or we're challenging her to do her 
worst with her array of weapons, every- 
ting from insects to hurricances. Some- 
times it seems we have little to work 
with against Nature; then we get a 
greenhouse. 

Mark Twain said that everybody 
talked about the weather but nobody did 
anything about it. I did something 


This attractive lean-to greenhouse serves as a bay window to the ground-level 
recreation room and adds the dimensions of length, light and color to the room 


Exterior view of the same greenhouse is a colorful about the last blizzard that raged around 
plant showcase throughout the year my greenhouse; there, snug and warm, [| 
Bvauss8 planted flat after flat of vegetables. I 
made unlady-like noises at the storm as 
I tended my tiny charges. It was a good 
answer to the blizzard financially, too, 
for I found a ready market for my 
plants two months later. 

There is joy in giving plants what 
they need. I hurt when I see an Afri 
can violet trying to blossom in dry air. I 
glory in the upward thrust of sweet 
peas that have everything their way. 
My lemon tree no longer looked sick on 
the living room window ledge, but 
spread great branches over the door of 
the greenhouse, bloomed, bore fruit and 

lived as Nature intended. 


My greenhouse also solves problems 
for birds and pets in need of refuge. A 
bluebird arriving just ahead of a late 
snow storm huddled against the fire- 
place chimney for warmth and ignored 
my offerings of food because he pre 
ferred live bugs. I gently placed him on 


see page 586 
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Storm At Sea 


Create a Spectrum 


of Blue 


oe - plant 


JAPANESE IRIS 


JAPANESE IRISES possess a bold beauty 
unmatched by any other herbaceous 
perennial, yet for years they have been 
overlooked by many gardeners. This 
neglect is caused by a confusion in the 
names of varieties and misconceptions 
about the cultural requirements of the 


species. 


Evizasetu J. MarsHay, Kent, Ohio 


names like “Band of Clouds” for Kumo- 
“Early Summer Rainfall” for 
“Cherry Blossoms in every 
for Yomo-za-kura, “Love of 
was po- 
and 


no-isho, 
Samidare, 
Direction” 
Husband” for Sofu-no-koi. It 
etic, but difficult to remember 
cumbersome to print in catalogs. 

There was confusion with scientific 


GEeNEREUX 


Japanese iris provide bright color to define this garden path 


For than 150 years Japanese 
gardeners have been developing and 
perfecting irises, but no accurate rec- 
ords were kept. When these irises were 
imported in 1869, they brought with 
them a chaotic nomenclature intensi- 
fied by Japanese spellings and transla- 
tions. Gardeners were confronted with 


more 
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names. The Japanese iris is now com- 
monly accepted as Iris kaempferi, but it 
has also been called I. laevigata and I. 
laevigata var. kaempferi. Botanically, 
kaempferi is differentiated from laevi- 
gata by a distinct midrib in the leaf. 
The Japanese irises differ from other 
beardless sorts in that they require 


more water and a definitely acid soil. 
Herein lies the second confusion that 
has plagued them. In Japan, they are 
grown in rice fields or other depressed 
locations, which are flooded before and 
during the blooming season and it has 
been assumed they won't grow success- 
fully unless periodically flooded. This is 
not so. Japanese irises can be easily 
grown in an American perennial bor- 
der, provided they are given a rich loam 
soil and sufficient water during their 
growing season. 

Since the plants are ravenous feed- 
ers, enrich the soil at planting time 
with peat moss, leaf mold or compost, 
using two to three shovelsful per 
plant. Cow manure (a pulverized, com- 
mercial brand is acceptable) should 
also be added to the soil. A pH of 5-7 is 
needed. If necessary, aluminum sul- 
phate may be added to achieve this. An 
annual application of a complete com- 
mercial fertilizer, the kind recommend- 
ed for azaleas and hollies, will also 
benefit irises. 

The best time for planting or divid- 
ing is late August or early September. 
Division should be made in clumps of 
three fans to produce blooms the fol- 
lowing year. The fibrous roots should 
be trimmed to 6” and spread out. Plant 
the corms in a sunny location 2” below 
the surface of the soil;. the white or 
stained base of the plant will indicate 
the proper depth. Because Japanese 
irises grow vigorously, allow 24” be- 
tween the plants. Saturate the soil thor- 
oughly and keep the newly set plants 
well watered for the next month. 

Japanese irises are hardy in temper- 
ate climates, but in parts of the country 
where freezing and thawing are severe a 
winter mulch of oak leaves is beneficial. 
In spring the plants should be well 
watered, and when coming into bloom, 
fed with a liquid manure. During the 
latter part of summer they are able to 
withstand fairly dry conditions. They 
are seldom troubled by any pests. 

Varieties generally fall into two 
classes—doubles and singles. The sin- 
gles are more graceful, with three short, 
upright standards and six falls. In the 
doubles all six petals are large and 
spreading; they may droop or be ruf- 
fled, but the effect is striking. 

The spectacular florescence is caused 
by the horizontal petals and reed-like al- 
most vertical leaves. Colors range from 
white, blue, purple, lavender to ma- 
roon. The blooming period runs from 
late June through July. 

Catalog listings are not as confusing 
as they used to be. Among the favorites 
are Light in the Opal, double, orchid 
pink; Betty F. Holmes, double, pure 
white; Summer Storm, deep purple, 
and La Favorite, double, white-veined 
purple. :: 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


225 Classroom Building 

U of M—Dearborn Center 
Dearborn, Michigan 

Phone 846-8839 


Mas. Liuovp L. Hucues, Executive Secretary 


—_ 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Gift memberships entered by November 
20 will receive the January 1962 issue of 
Horticulture Magazine \ suitable gift 
ecard will accompany the tification of 
your gift 

rh 


“WINTER GREEN” 
December 4-10, 1961 


Our annual greens exhibition § at the 
Detroit Historical Museum will offer many 
decorative suggestions for making a Merry 
Christmas 
ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS 

INDIVIDUAI 

Duat (Man and Wife 
SUSTAINING $10.00 


Life On Request 




















The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 

Boston, Massachusetts 


1961-62 
WINTER LECTURE SERIES 


All Lectures at Horticultural Hall 


Gardens "Round the World, Donald Sult 
“ P 
i r 44 \ N mbecr 
Merrie Christmas Flower Show 
, Gas 


S pon 


Soon as San 
Symposium on Christmas Decorations, 
Mrs. ¢ ter ¢ > to Mass 

Thurs. N ) = 
Adm Fr 
Non-Members $1.00 
Around the Seasons in our National Capi- 
tal, M W. Ridgely Chapl W ash- 
‘ IL) { 


Tuesday. December 12, 8 pr 


Gardens of Cape Cod, Mille 
rence, Fa th, Mass 
Thursday, January 4, 8 p.m 

Early New England Gardens, Rudy J. 
I rett t rrs, ( onn 


S 
Tuesday, January 16. 8 p.m 
Plants and Gardens in the Andes, Dr. Har- 
riet B, Cr ghton Wellesley, Mass 
Thursday, February 1, 8 pr 
Lilies Old and New, Dr. Samuci L.. Ems- 
weller, College Park, Maryland 
luesday, February 13, 8 p.m 
Free to Members and One Guest 
Membership Certificate Required 
Non-Members 5¢ each lecture 

















COS and SOCIETIES 


Oregon Federation Christmas Show 

The annual Christmas Show sponsored 
by the Portland Pioneer and Multnomah 
District of the Oregon State Federation of 
Garden Clubs will be held December 9-10 
in the Main Masonic Temple, Portland. 

“All Through the House” is the show 
theme, the proceeds from which will be 
applied to scholarships in support of Ore- 
gon Federation Projects. 


Richmond Council Garden Club 
Show 

“Prologue to Christmas 1961” is the 
theme of the 12th annual Holiday Show 
of the Richmond Council of Garden Clubs. 
The Carillon, Byrd Park, Richmond, Va. 
The Council represents 105 clubs with 
over 5,000 members in Richmond. The 
show is one of the largest given in Virginia 
during the year. 








The 135th Annual Meeting of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Socicty 
will take place at 2:30 p.m. Wednes- 
day, November 5, 1961 and will fea- 
ture two unique events: the opening 
of the exhibit, “Paintings from Plants 
and Gardens” and a film of the plant- 
ing of the demonstration landscape 
at Center Square Green. Henry D. 
Mirick, President of the Society, will 
present the President's report. All 
other reports, however, will be pub- 
lished and ready for distribution at 
the time of the meeting, which will 
take place'in the rooms of the Society, 
389 Suburban Station Building. 

\ wide variety of techniques and 
subject matter are expected to pre- 
sent themselves in the exhibit “Paint- 
ings from Plants and Gardens”. While 
the member painter must have re- 
ceived his or her motivation from the 
world of the garden (plants, fruits, 
flowers, etc.), this is such a fertile 
field for inspiration that the results 
can be anything but similar to each 
other. 

Members interested in exhibiting 
are urged to check the October issue 
of the NEWS which contained entry 





PAINTING EXHIBIT, FILM ON LANDSCAPE DEMONSTRATION 
rO BE FEATURED AT 135th ANNUAL MEETING 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


389 Suburban Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


Henry D. Miricx, Presment 
Carton B. Lees, Director 


blanks and rules. All entries must be 
in by October 30. 

The Budget Landscape demonstra- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society continues to attract a 
great deal of attention from members 
and from the general public. While 
such demonstrations have been done 
before, this is the first to emphasize 
the do-it-yourself landscape which is 
necessary to families on a limited 
budget. In the garage of the house 
around which the garden has been 
built, display panels explain how 
such a landscape could be achieved. 

During construction; a color film 
recorded progress. This is the core of 
a complete film which, as planned, 
will deal with landscapes for small 
homes and eventually will be made 
available by the Society to civic or- 
ganizations, garden clubs and similar 
groups. The basic sequences—just as 
shot by a professional photographer 
at Center Square Green—will be 
shown to members at the annual 
meeting. It will be narrated by Carl- 
ton B. Lees, Director of the Society, 
who planned and supervised the land- 
scaping project. 
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For an outstanding garden, carefully planned and well cared for, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ben: P. P. Moseley, Ipswich, Mass., were awarded the H. H. Hunnewell 
Medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Mr. Moseley, right, ac- 


cepting the medal from Dr. Donald Wyman 


Cincinnati Christmas Caravan 

The 1961 Cincinnati Ohio Garden Cen- 
ter Christmas Caravan will be held No- 
vember 1 and 2 at the Center. 

The Caravan is a unique merchandising 
program which provides special busses to 
bring shoppers from a 150 mile radius into 
the Caravan shopping mart. Proceeds from 
the two day affair are used to defray ex- 
penses incurred by the Center during the 
course of its many gardening activities. 

\ new $60,000 addition to the Center 
is the latest improvement in the long chain 
of events stemming from its founding in 
1934 when the need for a central source 
of gardening information was recognized 
by the Fed. Garden Clubs of Cincinnati. 

Beginning with a one-week Garden Cen 
ter in 1935 and a two-week program the 
next year, the response and success of the 
undertakings laid the groundwork for more 
extensive activities. Continuing efforts 
brought the formal opening of the Garden 
Center of Greater Cincinnati in March, 
1942. Their first home was a small room 
provided through the courtesy of the Nat 
ural History Museum. 

With the end of World War II, 
interest in the Center was aroused through 
its numerous programs. Larger quarters 
became imperative. When the move did 
come in 1951, it was to a permanent loca- 
tion on land next to the Hauck Arboretum 
donated by Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Hauck. 

In 1960, to mect the need for au- 
thoritative garden information in the 
Southern Ohio-Northern Kentucky area, 
the Center published The Gardeners Hand- 
book, the What, When and Where of Gar- 
dening in Cincinnati. Today, along with 
its numerous state, civic and affiliated gar- 
den projects, the Center also publishes a 
garden bulletin which goes out to mem- 
bers six times a year. 

Presently, over 1,100 members and ap- 
proximately 110 garden clubs along with 
the Federated Garden Clubs of Cincinnati 
comprise this non-profit, educational or- 
ganization. Operating costs are borne by 
dues and fund raising activities. 


public 
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Landscape Design School, Course I 

The Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
its School of Land 
scape Design Course 1, November 7-9 at 
the Somerset Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Lectures by prominent Landscape Ar 
chitects given during the three day course 
-“The History of Landscaping 
Design Prior to 1840,” “Art and Natur« 
Appreciation,” “The Landscape Architect 
and Civic Projects,” “Theory of Landscape 
Design,” “Basic Principles of Landscape 
Design,” “Plant Composition.” 

Speakers for the topics under considera- 
tion are—H. Stuart Ortloff, New York, 
L.A., planning consultant, author and lec- 
turer; Benjamin Gary Jr., Massachusetts, 
L.A., author and lecturer; Alice Reck- 
nagel Ireys, New York, L.A., and lecturer. 

The course is open to anyone wishing to 
attend. For further information regarding 
fees, examinations and course prerequisites 
contact Mrs. B. Howard Spicker, Registra- 
15 Pinecroft Road, Wes- 


chusetts will present 


will include 


tion Chairman, 
ton, Mass. 


Royal Botanical Gardens Exhibit 

The Seventh Annual Exhibition spon- 
sored by the Women’s Committee of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens, Burlington, On- 
tario, is scheduled for December 5-7. 

The exhibition theme is “Christmas Ar- 
rangements and Decorations Project.” The 
various table settings and decorations will 
be shown at the Roval Botanical Gardens 
Headquarters, Burlington. 


Cincinnati Gardens Show 


The fall-winter Flower & Garden Show 
sponsored by the Greater Cincinnati Re- 
tail Florist Assoc. will be held at Cincin- 
nati Gardens November 1-5. 

Among events highlighting the five day 
show are—Garden Club Day, Design 
School and Landscape Clinic, Student's 
Day, Special Design School, New Garden 
Club Exhibits. A Plant Sale will be held 
November 5, at 6 p.m. 
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Front Cover—Cranberries—tangy, tart and deli- 
cious, a bright prelude to Thanksgiving. 


Inside Front—Mesembryanthemum chilense or 
sea-fig, clothes a seaside walk in a rose-purple 
mantle. The daisy-like flowers measure one to two 
inches across. Mesembryanthemums are succulent 
plants which favor hot, dry, semi-arid conditions 
and as a result thrive by the sandy seashore 
where they make excellent ground covers. The 
plants produce small, edible fruits. Seed of an- 
nual varieties should be sown outdoors in spring. 
Sow seed lightly on the soil surface and then 
rake in. When the seedlings are large enough to 
handle, thin them to two inches. Plants require 
a sunny, well-drained soil. 0 If sown indoors, 
sprinkle seed on well-drained soil in six-inch pots 
and cover lightly. Cover the pot top with a glass 
pane and keep the pot moist by soaking it in a 
pail of water. When seedlings appear, remove 
the glass, thin to one inch and place in full sun. 
Let the plants flower in their pots. 


Insert 2—Chrysanthemums best typify the crisp 
fall season with their blaze of autumnal color. 
Chrysanthemums prosper in any good garden soil 
and do especially well in foundation plantings 
near the house where they receive some fall and 
winter protection. New plants bought in early 
spring, or old plants divided and reset provide 
a@ ready source of blooms. Pinching side buds 
throws strength into one main or crown bud and 
produces fewer but larger blooms. The easiest 
method of increasing plants is by division and 
resetting in spring. Cuttings taken from healthy 
tip sections is another popular method. 


Insert 4—Two creations of interpretive floral art. 


Back Cover—Cortland apples ripen to heavy 
fullness in the warm autumn sun. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


389 Suburban Station Building 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


November 5 2 — 5:00 p.m. 
BUDGET LANDSCAPE DAY 
Center Square Green 
November 15 2:30 p.m. 
135th ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE SOCIETY 
389 Suburban Station Building 

November 15-30 
PAINTINGS FROM PLANTS 
AND GARDENS 
389 Suburban Station Building 








December 4-8 
CHRISTMAS SHOW 
389 Suburban Station Building 
Please tell me more about The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society and 
how I can become a member. 





Clip and mail to the Society at the above address 
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Activators 
THROW AWAY YOUR PICK & SHOVEL! Here's 


a remarkable new tool that puts an end to back- 
breaking pick & shovel digging. Operating on garden- 
hose water pressure. it digs holes 34 feet deep in hard 
clay. in just 30 seconds! It’s ideal for transplanting 
shrubs, bushes, trees, etc. It is the first and only prac- 
tical home gardening tool that completely penetrates 
hardpan to induce deep taprooting and spectacular 
plant growth. It takes the hard work out of the hard- 
est gardening jobs. Best of all, this tool isn't expen 
Sive Although it does the work of costly professional 
equipment, the price is only $19.95, including deliv- 
ery. Satisfaction is unconditionally guaranteed. Write 
today for free il brochure and details of our 
special Fall Discount offer. HORTICULTURAL EN- 
GINEERS, Lafayette 4, Alabama 


ustrated 


African Violets 
FREE 1961 col OR CATALOG listing 100 comriete 


descriptions, 50 in color S¢ up. Greenhouses open 
TINARI GREEN- 


Pennsylvania 


Sunday afternoon 
Bethayres 4 


INDOOR PLANT 


unusua 


daily and 
HOUSES 


HARD-TO-FIND 
60-page illustrated stalog 
pots to new fluorescent equipment 
HOUSE PLANT CORNER Box 81 H 
Maryland 

AFRICAN VIOLETS—Ameri 
coin for ¢ © folder. FISCHER 

Department H¢ Linwood. New Jer 


EQUIPMENT! 
supplies—Plastic 
20¢ stamps or coin. 
Oxford, 


as finest end ive in 


S 
GREENHOUSES 


Amaryllis 
SPECIALIZING mporte 
lis sp " ’ her rare bu 
ROBERT D. GOEDERT, box ¢ 
I rida 


Blueberries 


BLUEBERRIES ARISTOCRATS 
SWEET FLAVORS. Largest new arieti 
quality, 100 reanically grown. Price-list ava 
ALEXANDER’'S BLUEBERRY NURS 
Middleboro, Massachu- 


MARVELOUS 
excellent 
lable 
Fall planting 

ERIES, 1224 Wareham Street 
getts 


Books 
in 64-page booklet DECORATIONS FOR 
CHRISTMAS. M than 100 photographs showing 
distinc e decorations featuring plant materials. $2.00 
postpaid. GRACE BAKER RAY, 738 Sheridan 


caster, Oh 


Ideas galore 


Lan- 








Bulbs 

NEW FREE HOLLAND BULB CATALOG 
our 1.000 imported Write P 
de JAGER 194 Hamilton, 
Massachusetts 

DROP US A CARD SOON. We shall be happy to 
mailing list for spring and 
Holland bulbs of 
prices. JOHN 
bulb spe 
Route 1A 
ELmwood 


listing 
‘ r ti r illahbi 
irieties avail € 


Asbury r South 


add your nam to our 
fall seasons offering high quality 
al descriptions at most reasonable 
MESSELAAR BULB COMPANY 

house on the hill,” 
Massachusetts. 


cialists the yellow 
County Road, Ipswich 
6.3737 
Business Opportunities 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER: “How to Make 
Yearly. Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms 
free: “How to grow Gorgeous Flowers with 
Earthworms OAKHAVEN.-II1, Ce- 
Hill, Texas 


$3,000 


Crotons 

MULTICOLORED CROTONS. Post 
paid 6—$1.00; 13—$2.00. 50 other rooted and un- 
rooted cuttings. Price list for stamped envelope 


MACHLER., Box 265, Deerfield Beach, Florida 


BEAUT.FUI 


Dried Foliage 
NATURAL DRIED FOLIAGES, PODS. FLOWERS, 
and CONES. 350 different kinds. THE CATALOG 
20¢. JUNIOR'S PLANT SHOP, Glen Street, Row- 


ley. Massachusetts 





‘ Evergreens 

HARDIEST HOLLIES AND DWARF RHODODEN.- 
DRONS. New descriptive catalogue 10 cents. Unus- 
wal and very hardy northern grown evergreens for 
discriminating gardeners. Special American Holly 
offer. ARBOR-WAY NURSERIES, INC., South 
Lincoln, Massachusetts. 
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BABY EVERGREENS, SEEDS, SEEDLINGS, orna- 
mentals and Xmas Tree stock, Azaleas, Rhododen 
drons. Flowering shrubs, Blueberries. CATALOG 
FREE. GIRARD NURSERIES, Geneva, Ohio 
Flower Arrangement Material 
CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest price. Free illus 
trated catalog. DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE, H-4, 
Hawthorne, New York 
COMPLETE LINE OF FLOWER ARRANGING 
supplies including bases and other unique items. Free 
illustrated catalog. CRAFTS SPECIALTIES, Depart- 
ment 8. Box 312. Warren, Michigan 


BASES AND CERAMICS—MADE 
OTHER. Hand rubbed hardwood bases—ceramics in 
shapes and glazes to suit flower arrangers. CHACO 
ORIGINALS, 322 Ryan St., Hillside, New Jersey 


FOR EACH 


Fruit Trees 

GROW GIANT-SIZE Apples. Peaches, Pears on sen- 
sational Stark Dwarf Trees. Beautiful blooms too 
New Patented Starkrimson spur-type trees bear Deli- 
cious Apples years sooner. See vast selection Stark- 
Burbank Fruit Trees, Roses, Shrubs, etc. Big Color- 
photo Catalog FREE. STARK BRO’S., Dept. 30352, 
Louisiana. Missouri 





Geraniums 


ZONALS. ODD. RARE, unusual! 
fancyleaf, Lady Washington 
Catalog 25¢. Write for COOKS GERAN- 
IUM NURSERY, Sterling 


GERANIUMS: 

vieaf scentedleaf, 
Specials 
Kansas. 


ZONAL GERANIUM CATALOG 10¢. Finest varie 
ties. Novelties. Dwarfs. Colored-Leaved. HOLMES 
C. MILLER, 280 W. Protola Ave Los Altos, Calif 


Ground Cover Plants 


MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR) PACHYSANDRA, 
ENGLISH IVY. Choice plants. Fifty $6.00. Hun 
dred. $10.00. Five Hundred. $45.00 All prepaid 
GROUND COVER SERVICE, 106 East Antietam, 
Hagerstown, Maryland 











Herbs 
HERBAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS—Apothecary Jar 
Mixed Herbs for salads. soups—$1.25; Potpourri and 
Lavender pkg. $1.25. Christmas Books—Legends, Rec 
ipes, Holiday customs—3 books gift wrapped—$2.50 
Frankincense and Myrrh—sift pke—S0¢. CAPRI- 
LANDS HERB FARM, Coventry, Connecticut 


Holly 

SEND SELF-ADDRESS STAMPED ENVELOPE 
for free Scotch-Lite Safety Hollies Car Bumper Strip 
Box 230, Manheim 8, Pennsylvania 








LIKE HOLLY? Afraid you cannot grow it? Good 
news! New hardier varieties grow further north; 
further west! Have heavier roots: lots of berries! Free 
booklet tells all! EARLE DILATUSH’S HOLLY 
NURSER Y—Since 1916—Robbinsville, New Jersey 





House Plants 





HOUSE OF RARE PLANTS: Hard to find choice 

house plants. Fall list free. Illustrated catalog 25¢. 

MERRY GARDENS, Camden, Maine 

VARIETIES THAT FLOURISH under artificial! light 
latest african violets, double gloxinias, rare g#es- 

neriads, begonia. Free brochure. M. KARTUZ, 92 

Chestnut Street, Wilmington, Massachusetts 


NEW MINIATURE AND BASKET BEGONIAS. 
Ferns, Gesneriads. New fall catalog 25¢. TROPICAL 
PARADISE GREENHOUSE, 8825 West 79th, Over- 
lend Park, Kansas 


NEWEST DESIGNS IN PLANT LIGHTS! 60-page 
illustrated catalog unusual indoor equipment. Plastic 
pots to new aluminum fluorescents. 20¢ stamps or 
coin. HOUSE PLANT CORNER, Box 981L, Oxford, 
Maryland 














EXCEPTIONAL NEW UNUSUALLY HARDY LI- 
LACS. University of New Hampshire developments; 
including James Macfarlane, best true pink, Miss 
Kim, dwarf, very fragrant, ice-blue. Price list avail- 
able. ALEXANDER’S BLUEBERRY NURSERIES, 
1224 Wareham Street, Middleboro, Massachusetts. 


Lilies 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—New, “Deep 
Freeze” Lilies. Mid-Century Hybrids. Lovely lemon 
yellow to maroon shades. 5 for $2.00; 10 for $3.00 
prepaid Beautiful catalog 25¢—Free with order 
BLACKTHORNE GARDENS, 48 Quincy Street, 
Holbrook, Massachusetts 








Mist Sprayers 
Use the Atlas All Purpose Sprayer in your Greenhouse 


or Garden. Hobbyshop. Quart container. $24.95 post- 
paid. SHUTE & CO., Line Lexington, Penna 








Music-Instructions 


POEMS NEEDED for musical setting and recording 
Send poems. Free examination. CROWN MUSIC 
COMPANY, 49-HC, West 32 Street, New York 1 


Music-Poems 
SONG POEMS WANTED! Collaborate with profes- 
sional songwriters on equal basis. Share royalties 
Send poems. SONGWRITERS CONTACT CO., 1619 
Broadway, New York 19-N 


Nuts 
PECANS. LARGE HAND SELECTED NUTS, De- 
$3.50; 10 Ibs., $6.50; 25 Ibs., $15.00 


$1.95 per pound. B. ¢ BREWTON 
Georgia 





livered. 5 Ibs 
shelled 


CO { 


meats 
laxton 


Of Interest to Women 


CANDLEMAKING & DECORATING. Terrific 
Hobby, Great BUSINESS. Learn fascinating molding, 
dipping. creating & decorating candles for year- 
round demand—holidays, birthdays, weddings, anni- 
versaries, All Events. Spare time fun & extra income 
now, expand to colorful candle shop later. No age 
limit. Write for Free Facts on Home Instruction Meth- 
od ANDLE INSTITUTE, Dept. X-551, Fallbrook, 


Californi 


NATURAL FOLIAGE, ARTIFICIAL flower materi 
als, baskets, styrofoam, fruit 
direct Catalog 25¢ (refundable) 
BOYCAN’S, Sharon 7, Penna 

SEW Aprons at home for stores. No Charge for mate- 
rial to fill orders. In our fifth successful year. Write: 
ADCO MFG. CO., Bastrop 82, Louisiana 


Orchids 


GET ACQUAINTED SPECIAL: one each Cattleya, 
Oneidium and Epidendrum All full blooming size 
$6.75 plus surprise and instructive bulletin of other 
tropicals free with order, otherwise 10¢. EVER- 
GLADES ENTERPRISES. A friendly firm, Box 811- 
IAB, Miami, Florida 

FREE COLOR FOLDER tells how to grow orchids 
in your own home. Gives complete details—from 
*“‘World’s largest grower of orchids for the Home.” 
ROD McLELLAN CO., 1455 El Camino, South San 
Francisco, California 





ribbons, novelties. Buy 
Send Today! 








Pansies 


SWISS GIANT PANSY! Earlier, 
blooms. Strong plants 5S0— 
DOVER PANSY FARM, 





NEW “ELITE” 
larger colossal colored 
$3.00; 100—$5.00, postpaid 
Dover, New Jersey 





Pine Cones 
VARIETY. 





Naturalist collec 
material. 15 
WESTERN 


EXTRAORDINARY 
tions: wreaths: western arrangement 
years shipping to every state. Booklet: 
TREE CONES. CORVALLIS, ORGEON 





Post Cards 





POSTCARDS in beautiful natural 
flowers. Six for only 25¢ postpaid. 
coin to POST CARDS, Mass. Horticultural 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


color depicting 
Send stamps or 
Society, 





Primroses 
PRIMROSES—hardy. lovely Quarterly magazine 
Seed Exchange. Free list of growers and seedsmen on 
request. EDITOR, 2406 Boyer, Seattle, Wash 








Rare Plants 
OUR NEW IMPORTED PLANTS, dwarfs, redwood 
trees growing in all states. Catalog—35¢. Dwarfing 
Folder—15¢. RARE PLANT CLUB. Route 1—Box 
155 H, Mill Valley, California. 


HORTICULTURE 











HORTICULTURE 


“Green Thumb” Department 
Classified Advertising 











Rare Seeds 


SELFED SEED FROM AWARD-FORM AZALEAS, 


FREE CATALOGUE 
Box 878-K, Sausa- 


Rhododendrons shrubs 


BOVEE & MAYO RARE SEEDS 
California 


Rare Plants, Shrubs and Trees 


RARE SHRUBS AND TREES—Dove Tree, Chinese 
Witchhazel, Skimmia and other choice plants. Write 
for free list. Open weekends only. 9 to 5:30. WOOD- 
LAND NURSERY, Hendricks Road, Perkiomenville 
RK.D. 1, Penna 


Shrubs 


HE ATHERS, dwarf conifers, dwarf rhododendrons 
ther rare dwarf shrub or rock gardens 
LOW PLANTINGS € st. MAYFAIR NURS- 


RIES. R. D Box 4 chels, New York 


and 


Soil Conditioners 


THE MOSI aon. ANT 
1 nutrition of plant I 
s has been the re i n that 
cesses depend 


DISCOVERY 
nearly 
chelation and 


1g°°—the chemistry b which metall 


bound into « les and made use of 

things. Chelated trac 
i for the benefit 
Five pounds 
anywhere in t 

I amazing lit 

JENSEN-SANDBERG 2nd 

r al Lake City { 


Stamps for Collectors 


f 25 different stamps 
wers-Trains-Birds-Animals-Ships 
ion-Horses GARDEN GUIDES 


Michigar 


rOPICAL COLLECTIONS 

per pic 
Music-Flags-Relig 
Box 362, Birmingham 


Sun Dials 


soL ID BRONZE BEAUTIES. Many Models. Hori 
ar harmine Christmas gift Free 
and Patio Places. OWEN, Box 54 


New Hampshire 


Terrarium Supplies 


CONTAINERS, SUPPLIES, WOODL. AND MATE- 
RIAL. mosses. ferns, wildflowers, custom terrarium 
er e. instructions. Free strated folder. A. ALL- 
GROVE rth Wilmingtor Mass 


Wild Flowers 
AND WILD 
Send $.50 


Send for talog -WILDFLOWER 
TREE SEEDS—o\ at ifferent kinds 
» CLYDE ROBIN. Carmel Valley, Calif 
WILDFLOWERS 
yrighten shady nook. S w fe ree 
WAKE ROBIN FARM, Box 33 ome 


4 


kinds to 
italogue 
Pennsyl- 


AND FERNS, many 


FRINGED | G SNTIAN. Fresh seed of America’s best 
d lire ns for growing. $1.00 


_GARDENSIDE NURSERIES 


Will Forms 


wilt FORMS ar B klet on 
omplete. Fir t ty! Order Now! 
\ FORMS Box 48313 Los Angeles 


Two 


Help Wanted 


MAKE BIG MONEY taking orders for Stark Dwarf 
Fruit Trees. Everybody n now grow Giant Size 
Peaches, Pears in their yards. Also shade 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines Roses, etc Outfit FREE 


STARK BRO’S, Desk 2 


Apples 


30252, Louisiana, Mo 
WESTCHESTER COUN- 
small apartment 
Write 
Avenue, 


ASSISTANT GARDENER, 
TY; single man; permanent position 
n estate. Experienced; References required 
Horticulture, Box 194, 300 Massachusetts 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Pesition Wanted 





EXPERIENG =D, MIDDLE AGED GARDENER- 
CARETAKER, single; desires year around position 
on smaller estate—preferably north of Boston or on 
Cape Cod. Drives own car. Available November. 
HORTICULTURE, Box 193, 300 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Boston 15, Mass. 


November 1961 


lic trace elements 


ie mth Ps 
ya 


MAIL ORDER GIFTS | 


FOR GARDENERS 
HERBS of the BIBLE 


MOSSES & LICHENS 


the 


KING 


PAUL ECKE ' 
POINSETTIA K 


HOLIDAY 
DECORATIONS 





Needham, Mass 
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nclude, in cases where 
I om thie 
other 


Ider appears 
in any 
person or cor 

I cting; also the 
statements w the affiant’s 
ill knowledge and ief as t circumstances 
stockholders 

ppear upon the books of 

| stock and securities 

of a bona fide owner 


and se 


5. The average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 

hs preceding the date shown above was: 


12 months 

88.474 
ARNO H. NEHRLING 
Director of Publications 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day 


of September, 1961 
GEORGE A. BLAIR, JR. 
Notary Public 


My commission expires June 6, 1964. 





HERE IT IS! 


Your chance to get the New “SUN-GLORY” 
prefabricated complete-to-ground greenhouse! 
Newest style! Lifetime REDWOOD! Hail- 
proof! Self-shading. Needs no Base! Has 
built-in benches. Prices on Sturdi-Built green 
houses start at $199, freight prepaid! Send for 
Color Catalog showing sizes and styles. 


STURDI-BUILT MFG. CO. 
Dept. H, 11304 S.W. Boones Ferry Road 
PORTLAND 19, OREGON 
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Holly Plants for 
Christmas 
Full of Red Berries - Not Artificial 


5 to 10 inches 


Use these beautiful plants as living Christmas 
gifts! Keep them indoors this Winter. Plant 
them outdoors next Spring. Complete instruc- 
tions for Indoor and Outdoor care. 


$2.00 each—3 for $5.25, postpaid 
WILMAT HOLLIES 
GLADWYNE, PA. 
Bh tk nk on oe sa se se 
POSEY BOARDS 
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wood bases for flower or 
truit 


id $.50 West of Mississippi 


Set $8.25 
Found only at: Mrs. Robert Barton's Garden 
Shop, 75 Granite St., Foxboro, Mass 


AAAI AIAAAAA AAI IK 


*FLOWER-DRI”’ 


The SILICA GEL mix recently featured in 
THE AMERICAN HOME MAGAZINE for the 
drying of all fresh flowers. SILICA GEL simply 
dehydrates the flowers preserving indefi- 
nitely their shape and color. EASY TO USE 
—HARMLESS—No mixing—Use over and 
ever. 5 pound (HOBBY SIZE) can $6.95 post- 
paid. 1% pound (TRIAL SIZE) can $2.95 
postpaid. EASY illustrated directions on 
each can. 
ORDERS SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY 

SIMONE SAVAGE, SOUTH BERWICK, MAINE 
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THE HOME OF RARE TREES % 


12-15” 
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New Globe Blue Spruce 
Fern leaf Hinoki Cypress 
Tricolor Dogwood 4’ 
Abies Cephalonica 


Pices’ Omorika Serbian Spruce $9.00 


Super list for Bonsai Training 


BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
245 Brimfield Road Wethersfield 9, Conn. 
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Greenhouse 

from page 580 

a branch of the avocado tree in the 
greenhouse and supplied him with 
mealworms from the pet shop. They 
stayed his appetite until he noticed the 
bugs that I hoped weren't to be found. 

My grandson lost his chameleon, 
John, in the greenhouse. How could he 
or I know that John was a lady? In due 
course, seven little chameleons joined 
their mother darting among plants, 
catching bugs for their keep. 

My next visitor was a baby robin that 
had fallen from its nest. That little chap 
turned out to be a comedian, friendly as 
a puppy and as full of tricks. He grew 
fat and sleek for never a bug or worm 
escaped his bright eyes. 

Gardeners are born with an abnor- 
mal bump of curiosity. Is it true that 
stockier 
bear 


tomatoes grown cold become 
plants that 
better? I put three little tomato plants 
where the temperature falls to 47° at 
night. They made compact little plants 
as compared with the ones in the warm- 
er conventional tomato-growing place. 
Blossoms appeared about ten days ear- 
lier plants took 
transplanting better bore _ their 
first fruit 19 days earlier than the cod- 
dled 70 

Is it true that the last seeds in the 
packet to germinate often make the 
strongest plants? I started my vegetable 


blossom earlier and 


These cool-grown 
and 


plants. I was satisfied. 


tomatoes, peppers, cabbage—in 
cottage cheese boxes with holes 
punched in the bottom for drainage. | 
filled them with vermiculite, dampened 
it and sowed the seeds. Then I put the 
boxes on a fluorescent light in the green 
house for gentle bottom heat to hasten 
germination. As they sprouted I re 
moved them one by one, potting them in 
flats. Finally the last seedling popped 
up. These I potted separately, labeling 
them L.L. meaning “last of the lot.” 


seeds 


Lorn & BuRNHAM 


Cool November winds have stripped the trees of their leaves but inside the snug con- 
fines of this greenhouse soft summer breezes still whisper 


With the same growing conditions as 
the others, they made larger, stronger 
plants. 

I favor a cool greenhouse, about 45° 
at night. There my sweet peas, fuchsias, 
bulbs and vegetable plants do well. 
However, even in a cool greenhouse 
African violets, gloxinias and other 
warm temperature plants can be ac- 
commodated. Heat rises and if you 
check the thermometers, you'll find that 
4-5’ above the bench it’s 8-10° warmer. 
You can also increase the heat by 
strategic placing of fluorescent lights and 
making use of an incandescent bulb or 
two. And you'll find that plants grown 
where humidity is high (and it is higher 
when the temperature is low) are not 
so fussy about heat. 


Heating costs are lower in a cool 


greenhouse. I found, to my surprise, 
that I doubled my heating bill when I 
let the heat go from 45 to 58° at night. 
Insects are less apt to be a problem in 
a cool greenhouse. The pests in mine 
are now controlled entirely by eight 
chameleons and any visiting birds. 

I have found there are advantages to 
building the greenhouse right onto the 
house. The house heating plant heats 
the greenhouse, thus making a sepa- 
rate unit unnecessary. And I can step 
in from the living room, not having to 
bundle up and go out in the cold. 

When the children are a problem, 
when a passing dog uproots my rose cut 
tings, when one more thing would 
drive me out of my mind, I go to my 
greenhouse to get back my sense of 
proportion. 








| NAME ..- 
| STREET .ncccceseessesseses 


| city 


Reep AAU Your Copies of 
HORTICULTURE 


ta a Permanent Siader. $2.50 


HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


(0 Please send me a Horticulture Binder. $2.50. Canada and foreign countries $3.00. 


BACK NUMBERS 
Now “ollector’s Items 


Save Horticulture’s Beautiful Color 
Plates: for easy identification of plants 
and flowers; to help you create pleasing 

garden pictures; to provide inspira- 
tion in staging flower shows. 
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HORTICULTURE 





Order Now for immediate delivery ! 


GARDEN PLANTS IN COLOR 


The newest horticultural book of major importance. 


The only plant reference book of its kind. 


Loose Leaf 
Binding 

For those who 
want to use book 
primarily as a 
sales volume 


Library 
Edition 
For those who wil! 


be using book os 
reference volume 


Rhododendron and 
Cream Broom 


These illustrations are exact 
duplicates from the book. Sketch 
above shows page make-up. 





MORE THAN 230 PAGES—OVER 425 FULL COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


No horticulturist can afford to be without this really important 
sales and reference book. Edited by Dr. Henry T. Skinner, 
director of the U.S. National Arboretum, this is the first horti- 
cultural reference book published where every tree and plant 
listed is illustrated in full living color. “GARDEN PLANTS 


IN COLOR?” is authentic, accurate and reliable. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY FOR THIS 
IMPORTANT HORTICULTURAL BOOK 


“Garden Plants In Color” was designed to be used as a sales volume as 
well as a reference book. “Garden Plants In Color™ has been years in the 
planning and many, many months have been spent in selecting just the 
right pictures, writing descriptions that include the botanical and common 
names, physical appearance, growth habits and degree of hardiness. Send 
your order in today for immediate delivery. 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND— Your choice 
$42.50 


of Loose-Leaf or Case Bound. 


Authentic coverage 
of 8 categories 

Broad Leaved Evergreens. 
Deciduous Flowering Shrubs. 
Trees, Shade and Flowering. 
Vines and Ground Covers. 
Coniferous Evergreens. 
Azaleas. 

Camellias. 

Rhododendrons. 


The Publishers 


“Garden Plants In Color’ is published 
by Sweeney, Krist & Dimm, America's 


horticultural printing for customers all 
over America and Europe. 


The Binding 
The binding on both loose leaf and case 
bound is in beovtiful, practical, heavy 
green FABRIKOID and resistant to water, 
grease and stains. Binding will with- 
stond years of use. 


Send check or Money Order to 


HORTICULTURE Book Department 


300A Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


























